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THE IDENTITY OF SOMAIZE 


I 


Somaize owes his standing in the literary 
history of France almost entirely to his testi- 
mony concerning préciosité. Among the im- 
mediate witnesses of that social and literary 
manifestation, he is the most notable because 
of his uncommon and special interest in it. 
Moliére, Furetiére, the abbé d’Aubignac, the 
abbé de Pure paid their respects to the pré- 
cieuses by writing about them in an occasional 
and incidental manner: but Somaize appears 
to have made them his paramount study. Of 
the twelve works ascribed to him,’ seven deal 
specifically with the précieuses. Three more 
works, Alcippe ow du choix des Galants, La 
Politique des Coquettes, Le Voyageur fortuné 
dans les Indes du Couchant ou Vamant heureuz, 
contenant la découverte des terres inconnues 
qui sont au-deld des trois villes de Tendre,? are 
mainly concerned with them. From the his- 
torical investigations made by Livet and Mr. 
Baldensperger * on the précieux and précieuses 
of Paris and Lyons, it is clear that Somaize kept 
an extensive and rather accurate directory of 
such persons. He is the only writer of the 
seventeenth century who seems to have realized 
that in préciosité he was observing a curious 
phenomenon worth recording. Whether or not 
he felt, as Mr. Brunot* and others have done, 
that the précieuses were having a powerful and 
beneficial effect on the French language and 
on the constitution of modern grammar, it has 
not been possible to determine as yet with pre- 
cision, owing to apparent inconsistencies in his 
work. However that may be, his acumen in 


1Cf. The Case of Somaize, MLN., Feb., 1913. 

*Cf. Emile Roy, Charles Sorel, pp. 201, 260, 270. 

*Cf. Ch.-L. Livet, Dict. des Préc. and F. Balden- 
sperger, Et. d’Hist. litt., 2e série, La Société préc. de 
Lyon, etc., Paris, 1910. 

*Cf. Brunot in Petit de Julleville, Hist. de la litt., 
ete., Vol. IV, pp. 783-784. 


comprehending that something out of the ordi- 
nary was happening to the French language is 
undeniable. 

To what extent he was serious in his evidence 
is a question that ought to be settled before his 
authority is accepted with the confidence char- 
acterizing so many of the historians and critics 
who have consulted him. His writings, as 
everybody knows, are valuable only for their 
substance, and not for their style. A “con- 
trol ” will some day have to be established over 
his testimony. The truth of the statement, for 
example, contained in the privilége du roy over 
the signature of Ballesdens * regarding the con- 
nection of the Dictionnaire des Précieuses with 
les meilleurs romans du temps will have to be 
either accepted or modified. It will be obli- 
gatory to determine whether Somaize collected 
his specimens of préciosité in the way men- 
tioned by Ballesdens or manufactured most of 
them on a slender basis of fact: whether he 
wished to put on record a phase of the civiliza- 
tion of his day or, as a good bourgeois, desired 
to ridicule a deplorable tendency toward affecta- 
tion which he had observed in some of his ac- 
quaintances. If, along with Moliére and two 
or three other men, he succeeded in staying the 
advance of what may be termed Romanticism 
in language, he deserves to rank among the 
foremost defenders of plain and homely French 
speech and among the pioneers in the struggle 
between the Classicists and the Romanticists. 

His testimony, accordingly, if true, is ex- 
tremely valuable. It happens, however, that 
the critics are by no means unanimous as to 
how much weight should be given to it. This 
uncertainty cannot be removed without a clearer 
understanding of the character of the man. As, 
unfortunately, we know next to nothing about 
him, his entire personality being shrouded in 
mystery, it would seem that criticism had en- 
tered an impasse and that the opinions con- 
cerning Somaize’s worth would have to con- 
tinue divided. 


*Cf. Case of Somaize, MLN., Feb., 1913, p. 38. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to try to open 
the way for a more accurate appreciation of 
Somaize. The mystery surrounding him is, it 
seems to the writer, not impenetrable. His 
writings afford clues to some of his relation- 
ships, to some of his tastes, to some of his 
ideas. Through these and other vital facts it 
ought to be possible to identify him. Having 
identified him,—for this fundamental problem 
has not yet been solved,—we shall have very 
little further trouble with Somaize’s evidence. 
The writer, as has been indicated in a previous 
discussion, believes Somaize to be a fictitious 
character and not the actual person hitherto 
accepted by students of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is his conviction that the identity of 
Somaize can, even at this late date, be discov- 
ered: and it is as a contribution to this quest 
that he presents the following exposition. 

If, now, assuming the non-entity of Somaize 
as an actual person, it can be demonstrated 
that most of the clues referred to lead to a par- 
ticular writer of the seventeenth century con- 
temporary with Somaize, and if the identity of 
that writer with Somaize can be established 
with -practical certainty, we shall have the ad- 
vantage of getting rid of an unknown quantity 
in the history of seventeenth-century literature : 
we shall be in a position to do greater justice 
to the reputation of a quixotic character whose 
varied works are a gold-mine of historical, so- 
cial, and literary information: and we shall 
know definitely Somaize’s genuine attitude to- 
ward préciosité, thus setting at rest the numer- 
ous conjectures as to his perfect sincerity or 
lack of it toward the précieuses. 

The man for whom the claim of identity 
with Somaize is to be established must have, 
among others, the following qualifications, 
which are prominent in Somaize. 

1. He must be a prolific and mediocre writer. 
Within four years—from 1657, when he first 
appeared, until 1661, when he disappeared from 
sight—Somaize produced at least 15 works, of 
greater or less length, in a generally clear but 
unfelicitous style. 

2. He must be a born pamphleteer, as was 
Somaize. 

3. He must be an adept at literary hoaxing, 
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since, if Somaize was a fictitious character, his 
creator, whoever he may have been, exhibited 
extreme cleverness in being able to have So- 


maize accepted as a real person for more than 


250 years. This, too, in spite of the large 


-amount of attention paid to him since 1856, 


when Livet began to investigate his work. 

4. He must be dominated by an interest in 
préciosité. As I have stated, it is that interest 
which almost exclusively engages the attention 
of Somaize. 

5. He must be well acquainted with the 
précieuses and précieux. Somaize’s Diction- 
natre deals with 600 of the tribe.*® 

6. He must be hostile to Moliére. Larrou- 
met has pointed out that Somaize was the first 
man to attack Moliére in print.” 

?%. He must be hostile to Boisrobert. So- 
maize began his publie career by criticising 
the merry abbé’s Théodore and declaring that 
a certain prince had had Boisrobert caned, 
not by a regiment of soldiers nor even of pages, 
but by mere stable-boys.® 

8. He must see in Balzac a persistent pré- 
cieux. Somaize gives numerous examples of 
préciosité for which Belisandre—that is, Bal- 
zac—is responsible.® 

9. He must believe the précieur to have be- 
gun their mannerisms at the very beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Somaize includes 
Malherbe and Corneille among the précieuz. 


10. He must be addicted to needlessly coarse . 


expressions. Under cul, chien, and the sign & 
in his Dictionnaire, Somaize shows an evident 
relish in departing from conventional gentility 
of language. 

11. He must be a partisan of simplified 
spelling. The caption orthographe in the Dic- 
tionnaire is followed by a discussion of simpli- 
fied spelling and a list of suggested improve- 
ments, such as téte for teste, préne for prosne, 
auteur for autheur, hétel for hostel. 


* Cf. Livet, Précieua, etc., p. xxviii. 

*Larroumet, Et. de litt., p. 8. 

®* Cf. Larroumet, ibid., pp. 5, 6, and Somaize, Procez 
des Prét., ed. Livet, pp. 101, 102, and Somaize, Vérit. 
Prét., p. 37. 

*Cf. Somaize, Dict. des Préc., I, pp. 82, 101, 117, 
ete. 
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12. He must be fond of classifying and cata- 
loguing. Somaize’s two Dictionnaires deal 
methodically with the language and the his- 
tory of the précieuses in a perfectly modern 
alphabetical and systematic manner. 

13. He must be a close friend of the Acade- 
mician Ballesdens. The recommendation of 
the latter, appearing over his signature in the 
privilége to the Dictionnaire seems to have 
been influential in securing the necessary per- 
mission to print. The privilége expressly 
states, “ A ces causes, aprés avoir veu l'appro- 
bation du sieur Ballesdens, nous avons permis 
. . . &Vexposant de le faire imprimer, vendre 
et débiter.” 2° 

14. He must have rendered himself obnox- 
ious to the Académie. Somaize’s “friend” 
declares that our author caused the Académie 
to assemble two or three times because of some 
of his doings.14 This detail may mean noth- 
ing, to be sure. As a statement of fact, it may 
be much exaggerated. But that this particular 
title to glory should be selected from among 
so many possible titles is of a certain signifi- 
cance. As to Somaize’s scepticism concerning 
the labors of the Académie, he has left a plain 
record of that in his Procez des Prétieuses: 


Ah! je vois bien que c’est (i. ¢., the Dictionary of 
the Académie) l’ouvrage 

De Penelopes, et je gage 

Que dans ce livre l’omega 

Jamais place ne trouvera. * 


It would obviously be easy to name a few 
authors whom several of these requirements 
would fit. It would not be difficult to name 
one or two authors whom a majority of these 
requirements would fit. Furetiére, for ex- 
ample, knows précieux society, dislikes its af- 
fectations in speech, indulges in pamphleteer- 


ing, can be coarse at times, satirizes Bois- 


robert,!* quarrels with the Académie, and has 
had a long experience in classifying and cata- 
loguing in connection with his dictionary. On 


” Somaize, Dict. des Préc., ed. Livet, II, p. 17. 
" Tbid., préf., p. 15. 

% Procez des Prét., ed. Livet, p. 109. 

% Furetiére, Rom. Bourg., ed. Fournier, p. 140. 
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the other hand, he was a friend of Moliére’s,’* 
he expresses admiration for Balzac in his epi- 
gram Sur la Mort de Monsieur de Balzac, he 
is against the efforts of the précieuses in the 
direction of simplified spelling,* his squabbles 
with the Académie came in the seventies and 
eighties, thereby making it impossible, if he 
were Somaize, for him to have boasted, by 
1661, of causing the Immortals to assemble on 
his account, and he is not obsessed by préciosité. 

Any man whom the 14 articles mentioned 
above will fit may, it is fair to assume, be 
considered a suitable candidate for the honor 
of having originated Somaize. Nevertheless, 
they would not in a court of law prove his 
right conclusively. Something more is needed. 
It is essential that, if possible, the unknown 
Monsieur X be convicted of unusual con- 
versance with the ideas and language of 
Somaize, whom everybody else ignores and 
seems totally unacquainted with.** If, in ad- 
dition to all this, it can be demonstrated that 
a work planned by Monsieur X and practically 
acknowledged by him, and for which he alone 
was in a position to have the material, has 
appeared as Somaize’s chief production, and 
is later mentioned kindly by Monsieur X, then 
the possibility of their being one and the same 
person becomes extremely strong, and the 
probability of their having been two different 
persons becomes so slight as to be nearly 
negligible. 

The man whom all these conditions fit is 
Charles Sorel, sieur de Souvigny, histori- 
ographer of the King, the friend of the good 
Guy Patin, the author of Francion and the 


1 Tsabelle Bronk, Poésies Diverses of Antoine Fure- 
tiére, Baltimore, 1908, p. xv. 

% Tbid., p. xxxii, note 1. 

%*T take this opportunity of confirming what was 
said in the Case of Somaize, p. 34, concerning Mr. 
Magne’s confusion of Somaize with Saumaise, the 
learned critic. M. Magne declares that Boisrobert 
submitted Gineste’s épitres to our Somaize, while the 
latter was in Bourgogne. Now, it appears that Sau- 
maise, the critic, had interests in Bourgogne pre- 
viously to 1645, and it is altogether probable that he 
was there again in 1647. Cf. Lettres choisies de feu 
Mr. Guy Patin, Cologne, MDCXCI, Vol. I, p. 6, date 
of Feb. 16, 1645. 
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Berger Extravagant, a pioneer in realistic fic- 
tion, the purveyor of substance to Moliére, the 
foe of préciosité, a modern if ever there was 
one, a writer of advanced ideas and of a retro- 
grade style, an important literary critic whom 
almost everybody has neglected, a solid bour- 
geois who riddled the aristocratic pretensions 
of his century and was most touchy about his 
own nobility,” a curious, inquisitive, sensible 
sort of person who has done more to preserve 
the actuality of the seventeenth century for 
us than Moliére, Corneille, Racine, and La 
Fontaine put together. 

A systematic discussion of the points out- 
lined by me will constitute the simplest method 
of proof in identifying Sorel with Somaize. 
The preliminary remark may be made that 
the mention of Somaize’s name has often caused 
Sorel’s name to be brought into play, and vice- 
versa. Thus, Mr. Roy, the biographer of Sorel, 
and Colombey,’* the editor of Francion, fre- 
quently cite Somaize to justify Sorel. If the 
two men are accepted as but one, this facti- 
tious corroboration will be unnecessary in the 
future. Perhaps, also, it may not be out of 
place to hazard a guess as to the adoption of 
the name Somaize by the original author. In 
165%, Boisrobert published his Théodore. So- 
maize immediately wrote an attack on it. This 
was his first appearance in public. Now, 
Claude de Saumaise had died in 1653. It 
would have been entirely in accord with Sorel’s 
practice to use a pseudonym resembling that 
of the great critic in order to obtain an artifi- 
cial prestige for his own satire and criticism. 
That some persons in the seventeenth century 
would have mistaken Somaize or Sommaize for 
Saumaise is as possible as that Mr. Magne 
should have incurred that error in the twentieth 
century. Sorel was particularly inclined to 
the presentation of his own works under the 
names of other well-known persons. Francion 
fared forth under the name of Nicolas de Mou- 
linet, sieur du Pare, a living author of the day. 
It is not unlikely that the pen-name N. de 


Cf. Furetiére, Rom. Bourg., pp. 217 ff. 
% Cf. Colombey, ed. of Francion, p. 176, n. 2. 
” Cf. Case of Somaize, p. 34. 
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Isle *° was employed by Sorel for the pur- 
pose of creating confusion with the same title 
belonging to Thomas Corneille. 

In Part II, which will appear in a later 
issue, all the preceding tests will be applied 
to Charles Sorel. 

J. WaARSHAW. 

University of Missouri. 


POE AND SPIELHAGEN ; NOVELLE 
AND SHORT-STORY 


In an article in Mod. Lang. Notes, XXV, 
67-72, on “Edgar Allan Poe and Fr. Spiel- 
hagen. Their Theory of the Short-story,” Prof. 
Palmer Cobb has sought to show: 

(1) that Spielhagen was first to proclaim the 
fact that Poe’s theories of lyric verse and 
short-story are substantially identical ; 

(2) that Spielhagen’s admiration for Poe was 
such that his own theory of the novelle is 
in its essence simply a restatement of Poe’s 
theory of the short-story ; and 

(3) that Spielhagen thus became “ the first ex- 
ponent in Germany of the Poe doctrine of 
the tale, and likewise the medium of trans- 
mission of this doctrine to German soil.” 

As a result of his investigation, Prof. Cobb 
even finds it entirely possible that “ Spielhagen 
was not content with the acceptance and ex- 
ploitation in Germany of Poe’s theory of the 
short-story, but that he also made practical ap- 
plication of it in the construction of his own 
novels.” Unfortunately a closer examination of 
the material used for this article taken to- 
gether with deductions from other sources, with 
which the author does not seem to have been 
acquainted, must lead one inevitably to conclu- 
sions diametrically opposed to his. Let us fol- 
low his argument point by point. 

It is true that “Spielhagen’s interest in Poe 
dates from an early period.” In the auto- 
biography* Poe is mentioned among several 


* Cf. Koerting, Gesch. des fr. Romans, etc., II, p. 
46, n. 2. 

* Finder und Erfinder. 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1890. II, 
288 f. 
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American poets read and studied by Spielhagen 
as a young man. As early as 1868 appeared 
Spielhagen’s essay on Bryant and Poe;? fol- 
lowed in 1883 by a very brief discussion of 
Poe’s analysis of the Raven,® and finally in 
1891 by the extended essay on the Poe-Long- 
fellow controversy entitled Hdgar Poe gegen 
Henry Longfellow.* It is upon this essay that 
Prof. Cobb bases his entire argument including 
the assertion of Spielhagen’s primacy in the 
discovery of Poe as a theorist in the realm of 
the short-story. Accepting for the moment the 
statement that this essay actually does deal with 
Poe’s theory of the short-story, it would still 
appear that Prof. Brander Matthews in his 
Philosophy of the Short-story® had anticipated 
Spielhagen by nearly a decade. This matter 
of priority is, however, of minor importance. 
The real question before us here is: did Spiel- 
hagen in his essay Edgar Poe gegen Henry 
Longfellow concern himself at all with Poe’s 
prose writings, or was Poe’s verse his only con- 
sideration? The passage quoted by Prof. Cobb 
(p. 69) is as follows: 


“Ich sage: Theorie der lyrischen Dichtkunst, 
denn unzweifelhaft hat der Lyriker Poe, wenn 
er auch von aller Poesie zu sprechen scheint, 
auch vielfach wirklich spricht, oder doch 
sprechen will, bei Aufstellung seiner Sitze im- 
merdar seine spezielle Kunst vor Augen gehabt ; 
ebenso wie er das Material zu diesen Sitzen und 
die Beweisfiihrung derselben unmittelbar aus 
seinen individuellen dichterischen Erfahrungen 
schépfte.”* Prof. Cobb comments: “ When 
Spielhagen speaks of Poe’s ‘ spezielle Kunst’ he 
means thereby lyric poetry. He is therefore 
saying in the above that Poe’s Poetic Principle 


2? Vermischte Schriften. 
“ Amerikanische Lyriker: 
Allan Poe.” I, 259-320. 

* Beitrige zur Theorie und Technik des Romans, 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 9. 

*Aus meiner Studienmappe. Beitriige zur lite- 
rarischen Aesthetik und Kritik, Berlin, 1891, pp. 
99-181. 

5 New York, 1901. First in the London Saturday 
Review, 1884; elaborated in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for Oct., 1885; included in the volume of essays Pen 
and Ink, New York 1888; finally as a monograph. 

° Studienmappe, 148. Prof. Cobb omits the first 
eight words but supplies “lyric poetry” after the 
words “seine spezielle Kunst.” 


2 Bde. Berlin, 1868. 
W. C. Bryant, Edgar 
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is, strictly speaking, a principle of lyric poetry. 
And further that the author of the Raven being 
essentially a lyrist, deduced for himself a theory 
of lyric poetry, by which he proceeded to meas- 
ure all other poetic genres. And finally that 
Poe applies his standard for lyric poetry alike 
to the epic, the drama, and the short-story.” 


That Prof. Cobb interprets this passage in 
the light of his own perception of the fact that 
Poe’s theories of the lyric and the short-story 
do indeed bear a striking resemblance to each 
other, is obvious. Admittedly the words “ seine 
spezielle Kunst ” (and here is where the whole 
matter hinges) refer only to lyric poetry, to 
Poe’s own verse, and not by the widest stretch 
of the imagination to the short-story as well, 
and this becomes perfectly clear in a sentence, 
which occurs a few pages beyond the passage 
just quoted: “Aber lassen wir endlich die 
epische, die dramatische Poesie, auf die zuge- 
standenermassen Poes Theorie gar nicht ge- 
miinzt ist; kommen wir zur lyrischen Dicht- 
kunst, die ihm allein im Sinn und am Herzen 
liegt, und fragen wir: tritt denn wenigstens fiir 
diese seine Forderung in Kraft und Geltung?”* 
It is evident that Spielhagen is here occupied 
solely with Poe’s theory of lyric poetry as elab- 
orated in the Poetic Principle. Otherwise he 
would have been compelled to draw upon Poe’s 
essay on Hawthorne, where the famous juxta- 
position of the two theories occurs. But this 
essay on Hawthorne is neither here nor else- 
where so much as mentioned, nor does it ever 
seem to have struck the German critic to meas- 
ure William Wilson by the same standard as 
that furnished by the poet himself for the Raven. 
Throughout the entire essay Spielhagen’s un- 
sympathetic attitude toward Poe’s demand for 
extreme brevity in poetic composition is every- 
where in evidence and is epitomised in the 
expression, “dies Engherzige seines (Poe’s) 
Poetischen Prinzips.” ® 

For Poe as a lyrist Spielhagen’s admiration, 
though far from uncritical, is everywhere evi- 
dent, here as well as in the earlier essay 
“ Amerikanische Lyriker,” where he speaks of 
Poe 


7 Studienmappe, 150 f. 
8 Loc. cit., p. 168. 
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“der, neben Alfred Tennyson, vielleicht das 
grosste Formtalent ist, das die moderne eng- 
lisch-amerikanische Literatur aufzuweisen hat, 
und der auch in anderer Beziehung héchst 
beachtenswert, ja, wenn wir nicht irren, in 
seinen Fehlern sowohl, als in seinen Tugenden, 
in seiner Bizarrerie und seiner sich iiberstiirzen- 
den Leidenschaftlichkeit, in seinem krankhaften 
Streben nach Originalitit, das sofort in offen- 
bare Manieriertheit ausartet, nicht weniger, als 
in der grossen Kiihnheit seiner Konzeptionen 
und seiner oft an’s Wunderbare grenzenden vir- 
tuosen Technik einzig unter den Dichtern seiner 
Heimat dasteht.”® And further: “bei Bryant 
hat man fast bestindig das Gefiihl: das kénn- 
test du auch machen, wenn du dir rechte Miihe 
gibest; bei Poe die Ueberzeugung, dass man 
beim besten Willen nicht eine Zeile in seinen 
Gedichten wiirde haben schreiben kénnen.” ?° 


In marked contrast with his praise of Poe’s 
originality in his verse is Spielhagen’s opinion 
of his work in the field of criticism and in the 
short-story, expressed in this same essay : 


“Dem Plane dieses Aufsatzes gemiss kénnen 
wir wie hier Poes novellistische Arbeiten, in 
denen die sauberste Detaillierung und die ge- 
feilteste Sprache mit einer krankhaften Lust 
am Phantastisch-Grisslichen einen sonderbaren 
Bund eingehen, und ebenso seine kritischen und 
aisthetischen Aufsitze, die neben manchem sehr 
Beachtenswerten auch viel Unreifes, Schiefes 
und absolut Falsches enthalten, nur eben er- 
wihnen. Auch sind es diese Produkte nicht, 
die ihn beriihmt gemacht haben und seinen 
Namen der Vergessenheit vorenthalten. Poes 
Ruhm sind seine Gedichte. . . .”™ 


This essay appeared in 1868, twenty years and 
more before “ Edgar Poe gegen Henry Long- 
fellow,” but in the same volume with the latter 
we find an appreciation of Mark Twain’s 
Tramp Abroad,? from which we learn inci- 
dentally that Spielhagen had by no means 
changed his attitude toward Poe as a writer of 
short-stories. He says: 


“Mark Twain gehért zu jenen Skizzisten, die 
der Stolz der amerikanischen Literatur sind. 
Und das Letztere mit Fug und Recht. Denn 
sie—die Twains, die Holmes, die Bret Hartes— 
sind es, welche in ihrer Sonderart der Physiog- 


* Verm. Sehr., I, 296. 

” Loc. cit., p. 310. 

™ Loc. cit., p. 311. 

2 Studienmappe, 183-198: “ Ein lustiges Buch.” 
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nomie dieser Litteratur den einzigen wahrhaft 
originellen Zug verleihen.” 

“ Sonst kénnte man einen derartigen origi- 
nellen Zug etwa nur noch in der amerikanischen 
Lyrik entdecken. Aber auch hier—sobald wir 
Edgar Allan Poe ausnehmen, der allerdings 
ein lyrischer Charakterkopf von ganz einzigem 
Gepriige ist—treffen wir selbst bei den besten 

. tberall auf Spuren, welche sehr sichtbar 
und oft ganz direkt zu den grossen Lyrikern 
der alten, erbgesessenen Literaturen der Eng- 
lander, Deutschen, Franzosen . . . zuriick- 
leiten. . . . noch heute ist der amerika- 
nische Roman- und Novellenleser, falls er nicht 
vorzieht, gleich bei den Quellen zu schépfen, 
auf mehr oder weniger gelungene Nachahmun- 
gen angewiesen, die héchstens durch das be- 
sondere Lokal, durch gewisse spezifische Ver- 
haltnisse, Sitten und Gebrauche einen Schein 
von Selbstaindigkeit und Originalitat erlangen. 
Schriftsteller ersten Ranges, die man mit den 
grossen Romanciers bei uns, den Engliandern 
oder Franzosen auch mit allen méglichen Re- 
servationen an die Seite stellen kénnte, fehlen 
vorliufig jenseits des Ozeans so gut wie alte 
Schlosser und Basalte. Und ich kann mit dem 
besten Willen keine Ausnahme statuieren. 
Hawthorne, der noch am ehesten dazu qualifi- 
ziert erscheint, ist meiner Ansicht nach weit 
iiberschatzt. Seine schriftstellerische Manier— 
denn von Stil kann keine Rede sein—ist so 
verschnoérkelt wie sein Haus mit den sieben 
Giebeln und der Scarlet Letter des Imitators 
brennt durch die reichlich aufgetragene Tiinche 
pratendierter Originalitat iiberall durch ; Edgar 
A. Poe, der sich als Lyriker auf dimonischem 
Fliigelpferd in die héchsten Liifte schwingt, 
trollt als Novellist, ein geduldiger Schild- 
knappe, hinter unsern romantischen Rittern 
einher und mit Vorliebe hinter denen von der 
traurigsten Gestalt.” 


In the face of such distinctly disparaging 
criticism as this we can hardly expect to find 
in Spielhagen the apostle of Poe’s theory of the 
tale on German soil. The argument for this 
apostlehood rests in the first instance upon the 
contention that Spielhagen really did discover 
and discuss Poe’s theory of the tale, but as we 
have demonstrated, as a matter of fact he con- 
cerns himself entirely with Poe’s theory of 
verse, speaks most disparagingly of Poe’s 
short-stories, and nowhere touches at all upon 
the theory of their construction. In the second 


* Loe. cit., p. 183 ff. 
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instance the argument is based upon a simi- 
larity amounting to identity between Spiel- 
hagen’s theoretical pronouncements on the 
novelle and Poe’s on the short-story. Quoting 
from the essay on Hawthorne ** Prof. Cobb 
shows that Poe’s basic requirements for the 
poem and the tale were practically identical: 
in both cases “ totality of effect ” and all brevity 
consistent with the attainment of this effect. 
He quotes also Prof. C. Alphonso Smith’s ex- 
tremely apt characterization of Poe’s work: 
“The central question with Poe was not ‘ How 
may I write a beautiful poem or tell an inter- 
esting story’ but ‘How may I produce the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of 
means?”” 75 Over against this summary of 
Poe’s theory are set three paragraphs from 
Spielhagen which are worthy of being quoted in 
full, since they contain not only Spielhagen’s 
theory of the novelle but also the axis about 
which the theory of the novelle has revolved 
from the close of the 18th century to the 
present day. 


“Der Roman hat es weniger auf eine még- 
lichst interessante Handlung abgesehen, als auf 
eine moglichst vollkommene Uebersicht der 
Breite und Weite des Menschenlebens. Er 
braucht deshalb—und gerade zu seinen Haupt- 
personen—nicht Menschen, die schon fertig 
sind, und, weil sie es sind, wo immer sie ein- 
greifen, die Situation zu einem raschen Ab- 
schluss bringen, sondern solche Individuen, die 
noch in der Entwicklung stehen, infolgedessen 
eine bestimmende Wirkung nicht wohl ausiiben 
kénnen, vielmehr selbst durch die Verhiltnisse, 
durch die Menschen ihrer Umgebung, in ihrer 
Bildung, Entwicklung bestimmt werden, und 
so dem Dichter Gelegenheit geben, ja ihn noti- 
gen, den Leser auf grossen, weiten (allerdings 
méglichst blumenreichen) Umwegen zu seinem 
Ziele zu fiihren.” 1° 

“Nun aber mégen wir Goethes Definition in 
den Gesprichen mit Eckermann ‘ Was ist die 
Novelle anders als eine sich ereignete uner- 
hérte Begebenheit! einfach acceptieren, oder 
an die erweiterte Form und psychologische Ver- 
tiefung denken, welche diese Dichtungsart in 


“Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by 
J. A. Harvison, New York, 1902, II, 106 ff. 

1 Address delivered at the Poe centennial at the 
University of Virginia, Jan. 19, 1909. 

16 Beitriige, 245 f. 
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der neueren Literatur gefunden hat, immer 
wird ihr Charakter bleiben, dass sie—zum Un- 
terschiede vom Roman, in welchem eine Ent- 
wicklung der Charaktere, mindestens des Hel- 
den stattfindet—fertige Charaktere aufeinan- 
der treffen lasst, die sich in dem Kontakt nur 
zu entfalten, gewissermassen auseinanderzu- 
wickeln haben. Weiter: dass, damit die Wir- 
kung des Kontaktes sich nicht zersplittere, nur 
wenige Personen in Mitleidenschaft gezogen 
werden diirfen, und so das Resultat bald her- 
vorspringen, d.h. die dargestellte Handlung 
kurzlebig sein wird.” 

“ Mit der Novelle steht es anders und besser. 
Zwar schwankt auch ihre Definition in der 
Aesthetik; aber man glaubt doch zu wissen, 
dass sie die Erzihlung einer merkwiirdigen Be- 
gebenheit sein soll. Das ist sie denn auch bei 
den alten Meistern, denen sich noch unser 
Kleist ruhmreich anreihte. Dann haben friiher 
und spiter grosse Kiinstler wie Goethe, Tieck, 
Brentano, Storm, Keller, Heyse—und wer wire 
da nicht zu nennen—das alte, etwas enge und 
trockene Schema erweitert und bereichert, bis 
das Gebilde schliesslich eine frappante Aehn- 
lichkeit mit den letzten Akten oder mit dem 
letzten Akte eines Dramas hatte, von denen oder 
dem es sich fast nur durch das Wegbleiben der 
dialogischen Form unterschied.” 


The ancestry of the German novelle, as the 
very name suggests, goes back directly to the 
Italian novella.*® In both cases the center 
about which the structure of the story is raised 
is the novelty of the theme, or to use Goethe’s 
expression, “die sich ereignete unerhérte Be- 
gebenheit.” No theoretical discussion of the 
novelle from the brothers Schlegel to Helmut 
Mielke has failed to lay heavy stress upon this 
point, and so too has Spielhagen given it a 
prominent place, and not alone in the para- 
graphs quoted above. The new element intro- 
duced by him into the discussion of the Novel- 


Neue Beitrige zur Theorie und Technik der Epik 
und Dramatik, Leipzig, 1898, p. 74. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 162 f. 

Significant is the different attitude in Germany 
and America toward the Italian novella. In Ger- 
many the hundred tales of the Decamerone, with the 
exception of a few, obviously mere anecdotes, pass 
unquestioned as novellen. But Prof. C. 8S. Baldwin 
(Studies out of Hours, N. Y., 1907, pp. 110-161: 
Three Studies in the Short Story) in a careful an- 
alysis of these stories finds only two that he can 
classify as short-stories. 
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lentheorie is the idea of fully developed and 
still developing character in the persons of the 
novelle and the novel respectively. Novelty of 
theme, then, and developed characters, with all 
that they imply in their effect upon the action 
of the story, are for him the two prime theo- 
retical considerations. For Poe the one domi- 
nating idea was “the maximum of effect with 
the minimum of means.” From Poe to the 
present day the watchword of the American 
short-story writer has been concentration, and 
here two considerations have probably had the 
greatest weight: Poe’s example and precept, 
and the exigencies of the periodical magazine. 
German Novellendichter have never been influ- 
enced by either of these considerations. No 
German theorist in this department has ever 
advocated extreme concentration as a basic prin- 
ciple or lent to his theoretical pronouncement 
the weight of his example to this end. The 
Almanach and Taschenbuch in their day im- 
posed no such restrictions regarding space as 
has the monthly magazine, and to this day a 
German author does not hesitate to divide his 
novelle between two or more numbers of a 
periodical if need be,?° thus destroying at a 
single blow the “totality of effect,” which for 
Poe was everything. Novelle and shurt-story 
have developed along very different lines, the 
one laying chief stress upon the nature of the 
content, the other upon the story’s outward 
form. The typical productions of the masters 
of the German novelle—Kleist, Heyse, Storm, 
Keller, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer *1—stub- 
bornly refuse to be measured by a norm as nar- 
row as Poe’s. To approach them at all with 
this measure means classifying them as that 


”So,eg., Paul Heyse, Rita, Velhagen und Klasings 
Monatshefte, 23. Jhg., 1. u. 2. Heft. 

* Prof. Brander Matthews (Philosophy of the 
Short-story, 64) has suggested for Germany Sacher- 
Masoch, Freytag and Lindau as “names which one 
recalls at once and without effort as masters in the 
art and mystery of the short-story.” One might 
protest against the selection of just this trio on the 
ground that none of them belongs in the front rank 
in any case, one of them never published a novelle, 
and another has gained at least as much notoriety 
through Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia sexualis as 
through his piquant novels and stories. 
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anomaly the “long short-story” typified by 
Edward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country and Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Until our American critics have suffi- 
ciently broadened our definition of the term 


. short-story to include this “long short-story,” 


or have given it a name and classification of its 
own, we shall be compelled to use the foreign 
term novelle for the German product. The two 
terms are decidedly not even approximately 
synonymous. 

To return to Poe and Spielhagen: we must 
not let such phrases as “ nur wenige Personen,” 
“ die dargestellte Handlung kurzlebig,” “ Aehn- 
lichkeit mit dem letzten Akte eines Dramas,” 
etc., lead us to suppose that Spielhagen here 
has in mind a concentration that would ap- 
proach Poe’s conception of brevity. This be- 
comes evident in a matter of outward form, 
which is by no means lacking in significance. 
It is interesting to compare the novellen of 
Spielhagen with the tales of Poe for their dis- 
similarity in length. In the two volumes of 
novellen in the collected works ** of Spielhagen 
we find that the average length is 151 pages; 
the longest (Die schiénen Amerikanerinnen, 
1867) covers 210 pages; the shortest (Die 
Dorfcoquette, 1867) %2 pages. In Poe’s Tales 
of Mystery and Imagination ** the stories aver- 
age in length 13 pages; the longest covers 
44 pages (The Mystery of Marie Roget), the 
two shortest (The Oval Portrait and Shadow.— 
A Parable) respectively 2 and 3 pages. Such 
great disparity in length surely points to any- 
thing but similarity in technique. Spielhagen, 
though he finds a merely quantitative test for 
distinguishing between Roman and Novelle 
utterly absurd, has yet made it perfectly clear 
that the former must from the nature of its 
content be of greater length than the latter. 
In composing his novellen he is consciously 
using the briefer form because the nature of 
the subject demands it, but it is evident that 


= Fr. Spielhagens Simmtl. Wke., Bd. III u. VIII. 
Leipzig, 1880. Eight novellen, 1853-1870. 

% The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 1 Vol. Chatto 
and Windus, London (1872), pp. 103-400. 

* Beitrige, 247 f., 264, 279 ff. 
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his and Poe’s conceptions of brevity are quite 
divergent. In his idea of limiting the number 
of persons and the duration of the action in the 
novelle Spielhagen has precedent enough in 
Germany, both in practice and in theory,” 
without having to turn to Poe for guidance. 
He names only one of his predecessors in this 
branch of criticism, Goethe, and only with 
many reservations can it be asserted that 
Goethe’s “eine sich ereignete unerhérte Bege- 
benheit ” and Poe’s “totality of effect” or 
“unity of impression ” tend to the same end, 
that is to say, toward a single theme which is 
to form the foundation of the structure. Had 
his theory owed anything to Poe, a man of 
Spielhagen’s frankness would have been the 
first to acknowledge his debt, but in view of his 
extremely disparaging mention of Poe both as 
short-story writer and as critic, in view of the 
utter dissimilarity of the two authors both in 
choice of subject and in treatment, it seems 
hardly possible to regard Spielhagen as “the 
first exponent in Germany of the Poe doctrine 
of the tale, and likewise the medium of trans- 
mission of this doctrine to German soil.” 


McBurney MITCHELL. 
Brown University. 


ORIGIN AND FORCE OF THE SPLIT 
INFINITIV 


The late Fitzedward Hall publisht in 1882 
in the American Journal of Philology, vol. ITI, 
pp. 17-24, the first scientific history of the 
split infinitiv. This short but vigorous article 
laid bare the glaring ignorance of the oppo- 
nents of the construction and placed the whole 
question in an entirely different light. Since 
then much has beensritten on this subject by 
English, American, and German scholars. Up 
to the present the attention has been chiefly 
directed to the earliest appearance of this con- 
struction and its later gradually increasing 


> Compare, e. g., Paul Heyse, Deutscher Novellen- 
schatz, Bd. I, Einleitung. Miinchen, o. J. (1871). 
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spred. The factors.that hav braut it into 
life hav been discust briefly by a number of 
scholars, but as yet no theory has become estab- 
lisht. The riter.desires--here... ent an 
explanation which he-believs accounts-fully for 


-its.origin.. 


Those who hav heretofore assayd an explana- 
tion seek, on the one hand, the cause in a desire 


for a more perfect expression of thaut or 
smoother rythmic flow, or, on the other hand, | 


see only formal graimatical factors involvd. | 


The former ground is assumed by Professor 


Lounsbury in Harper’s Magazine for April, 
1904, p. 734. He takes for study the follo- 
ing sentence from Lord Macaulay’s essay on 
Lord Holland: “In order to fully appreciate 
the character of Lord Holland, it is necessary 
to go back into the history of his family.” 
Here in the revision of 1843 the adverb fully 
stands after the to, while in the original form 
of 1841 the adverb precedes to in accordance 
with Macaulay’s usual practis of placing the 
adverb before to: “in order fully to appre- 
ciate,” ete. 

Professor Lounsbury remarks upon the mo- 
tiv for this change of word-order: “He (Lord 


Macaulay) must hav believd that in thus de- — 


parting from his usual practis he had secured | 


the additional emfasis for which he was striv- 
ing.” 
ae ered who has usually such a keen 
feeling for historical development in English 
could make such a blunder. If Lord Macaulay 
had desired “additional emfasis” he would 


hav placed the adverb after the infinitiv. Since 
the fourteenth century ther has developt sharp 


differentiation of force here. In oldest English 


the infinitiv stood at the end of the sentence 
preceded by its modifiers. Later ther developt 
a tendency to place the important modifiers 
after the infinitiv. Gradually all the important 
modifiers wer removed to the position after 
the infinitiv except adverbs that wer either 
weakly strest, or, as in the case of Lord Mac- 
aulay’s exampl, only moderatly strest. 

Lookt at historically, this new rule of placing 


It seems strange to the riter that Pro- 


the weakly strest or moderatly strest adverb be- — 


fore the infinitiv and the strongly strest adverb 
after it is the resultant of two forces. Accord- 
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ing to older usage the adverb preceded the in- 
finitiv, but according to later usage the more 
importa crowded out the infinitiv 
and gaind the emfatic final position, leaving 
the more weakly accented adverbs in their old 
historic position before the infinitiv. On ac- 
count of the markt advantages of this new 
word-order it is one of the most momentous 
changes that hav taken place in historic times, 


especially as it later influenst the word-order 


Re 9 
clause,.as we shal see below. 


A few illustrations of this word-order for the 
infinitiv clause may be helpful: “I hope to 
~ & iatly effect a cure,” or with more em- 
A : to effect a cure immediatly. Among 
sentence adverbs, 


X ae Si e., adverbs that modify not the verb but the 


A, 


J 


whole sentence or clause: “ He seems to actu- 
ally imagin himself learned.” Closely related 
to such words are adverbs of degree: “The 
gain at this point-is’sufficient-to-more than off- 
set the losses elsewhere.” “ He doesn’t intend 
to half try.” “The hed seemd to almost part 
company with the body.” In_a number of such 
expressions the adverb cannot be  placed_a after 
the-infinitiv, while others under strong. stres 
naturally take this.position: “I intend to 

entirely giv up this habit,” or with stronger ¢ em- 
fasis: “to giv up this habit entirely.” 

These rules for the position of the adverb 
in infinitiv clauses which wer alredy fairly 
wel fixt in the fourteenth century began later 
to spred to the simpl tenses, wher the same 


developt independently, but was 
rather uncommon as the tendency to place the 


adverb after the verb usually prevaild. Thus. 


Chaucer’s wonder gretly”’--beeame~ “I 
greatly wonder” under the influence of “Do 
you greatly wonder?” “I do greatly wonder,” 
ete., and similarly “I hav greatly wonderd,” 
ete., wher the auxiliary in all cases merely 
denotes tense or modal function and the real 
verbal meaning lies in the infinitiv or particip- 
ial form. As the weakly strest adverb in all 
eases stands before the verbal form that con- 
‘tains the verbal meaning it gradually became 
natural for it to seek the position before the 
simpl tenses. On the other hand, the-strongly 
strest adverb now stands after the infinitiv, 
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participl, or a simpl tense, so that we hav at 
last attaind to a<uniform law for the position 
of adverbs in all kinds of clauses, namely © 
that the weakly or moderatly strest adverb | 
precedes and the strongly strest adverb folloes 


_the verbal form that contains the verbal mean- | 


ing. In the light of these exampls and this 
law it is perfectly clear that. Laet.-Meonalay_§ 
did not in his revision change the position of 
the adverb for the purpose of additional one 
He merely desired to bring to into closer rela- 


as. expression which is used to 
introduce an infinitiv clause of purpose. 

It is thus quite evident that. formal gram-_ 
matical factors are involvd in the development | 
of this construction. Professor Jespersen, in 
his Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 


guage, p. 209, 1st ed., has essayd the following | 


explanation: “ Another recent innovation is 
the use of to as what might be cald a _pro~) > 
infinitiv-insted of the clumsy to do so: ‘ Will 
you play?’ ‘Yes, I intend to.’ ‘I am going 
to.’ This is one among several indications that 
the linguistic instinct now takes to to belong 
to the preceding verb rather than to the infini- 
tiv, a fact which explains the phenomenon usu- 
ally mistermd ‘the split infinitiv.’ ” 

This theory is destroyd by the fact that it 
does not explain such cases as “ To almost suc- 
ceed is not enuf.” Here to does not belong to 
any preceding word. Even in Old English the 
prepositional infinitiv could be used as the sub- 
ject of a verb, so that to even in this early 
period had become firmly attacht to the infini- 
tiv quite independent of any governing word. 
In the earliest exampls of the split infinitiv we 
of course find the to either dependent upon 
some preceding word or quite independent of 
such a word, for this feature does not-enter into 
the case as a determining factor. We must look 
for some other explanation. 


f 


} 


dently closely connected with the development hy 


The development of the split infinitiv is = i 


of the word-order in infinitiv clauses. The 
oldest exampls known to the riter ar found 
in Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight (about 
1320-30 a. p.): “ He (Arthur) louied pe lasse 
(the less) auper (either) to lenge lye, or to 
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longe sitte” (ll. 37-8). “ Bot to take pe ton- 
ayle to my-self, to trwluf expoun,” etc. (ib. 
l. 1540) byt to undertake the task to expound 
true-love. [: the very nature of things it will 
not be posstbl to find exampls much older, for 
in the.older period the infinitiv was inclined to 
stand“at or near the end. of the cl er its 
modifiers... In the fourteenth century when the 

* iffinitiv ‘began. to become establisht at the be- 
ginning of the clause before its modjfiers the 
possibility of the split_infinitiv In the 
\! first of the two exampls the to is séparated 
from the infinitiv by an adverb, in the second 
exampl by the object. The second case is very 
rare, for the object at this time had almost be- 
come establisht in the position after the infini- 
tiv. The requirements of the alliterativ verse 
probably explain this word-order here, but as 
this arrangement is absolutely unknown in older 
alliterativ poetry it is perfectly evident that 
-Only-a-new conception_of the infinitiv clause 
has renderd this word-order here possibl. As 
the object soon became fixt in the position after 
the infinitiv the weakly or moderatly strest ad- 


verb alone could stand between the to and the 
infinitiv. The split infinitiv made a good be- 
ginning in Sir Gawayne, but in this same poem 
the older order of placing the weakly or moder- 
atly strest adverb before the to is also employd, 
and this usage remaj e 
two" “two thruout—the following centuries: “De 
ee cumaundes to delyuer hym a 
ude (page), hym logly to serue” (Il. 850-1). 
Y. ve reading a large number of books of differ- 
enturies, it became. quite clear to the riter 

that the adverb here in both positions, 7. e., be- 
fore and after the infinitiv, is quite rare, as 

‘. often only a few exampls could be found in a 
whole treatis. The comparativ infrequency of 
the adverb here helpt materially to facilitate 
the development of the split infinitiv.?} Wher- 
ever there was no adverb the to introduced the 
infinitiv clause. Thus the to gradually became 
establisht in the first place in the infinitiv 
clause, just_as that became establisht in the first 
place in similar clauses. There.is_in the his- 
of the language.a close relation n between 
that-clauses and_ infinitiv clauses. markt || 


principal verb: 


-fixt and definit form introduced by to. 


', relation. In the fourteenth centu 
\ difference between the. ‘Tanguage. of the thir- | biguity here was so markt in 
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teenth century and that of the following periods 
is the gradual replacement of the _ 
by the infinitiv construction: “Siec Sat tu 
haue pais azeanes gode ” ta Vices and Virtues,” 
p. 59, A. D. 1200), now “ Seek to hav peace with 
God.” 

Today the-infinitiv_is-a-great—favorit and we 
prefer it to a that-clause wherever it is possibl, 
i. @., Wher its subject is the same as that of the 
“T firmly intend to always do 
the right thing,” but “I firmly intend that 
they shal always do the ight, thing.” The old 
historic order “always to do the right thing” 
often as here yields to the newer order “ to al- 
ways do the right thing ” because there is a 
growing tendency to giv the infinitiv clause a 
The to 
is not felt as a part of the infinitiv but ‘as an 
introduction to the infinitiv clause. If the | 
infinitiv is modified by an adverb the adverb is | 
now often placed directly before the infinitiv 
itself as the to is not felt as belonging to the © 
infinitiv so much as to the whole clause. In 
oldest English the to before the infinitiv was a | 
preposition with the full force and meaning of 
a preposition as found elsewhere before nouns, 
but alredy in the course of Old English it had 
begun to lose its original meaning and became 
more and more the mere formal sign of the 
infinitiv. Thus in looking at the split infinitiv 
from a strict historical and linguistic point of 
view it is a clear and neat construction that has 
slowly developt out of a wide-spred desire to 
find a more accurat formal grammatical ex- 
pression for our changed conception of the in- 
finitiv clause. 

A large number of scholars hav cald attention 
to the fact that the position of the adverb after 
to sometimes makes the thaut perfectly clear, 
while the adverb might be braut into rela- 
tion with the preceding verb if it stands before 
to: “TI endeavord strongly to influence him.” 
Here “strongly” may in-the.ritten. language... 
modify either the verb “endeavord ” or the in- 
finitiv “influence.” In the spoken language a — 
pause after the verb would indicate the latter — 
relation, a pause after the adverb the former — 
the am- 


lv sentences. 
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that the split infinitiv was not infrequently 
employd to make the thaut clear: “Of 
whiche is Ymeneus and Alisaundre, whiche Y 
bitook to Sathanas, that thei lerne tg not blas- 
feme” (1 Tim. 1.20, John Purvey, 4. p. 1388) 
“that they may learn not to blaspheme ” (King - 
James version). 

The authors of King James version did not 
employ the split infinitiv here as the conditions 
of the language had undergone a decided change 
at this point. In the fourteenth century the 
negativ stood after the simp] form of the verb 
just before the infinitiv clause so that the 
thaut became perfectly ambiguous if the nega- 
tiv belonged to the infinitiv and was placed 
before the to. To avoid this difficulty the 


fourteenth century riters not infrequently 


made use of the split infinitiv. Later the sub- 
junctiv of the simp! verb and the negative form 
of both moods were replaced by perifrastic 
forms, as “may not learn,” “did not learn,” 
so that ther was no longer any necessity for 


using the split infinitiv, and 
|__appeard. Now we must not conclude that the 


ambiguityin this negativ construction cald 
into being the new form. The mind simply 
recognized here the advantage of the new form 
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go out.” Of all adverbs “ 
tenacious of this old historic position-and-has 
not as yet joined the general. movement toward 
the position after the 4o. The reason seems to. 
be that it has formed a fixt compound with to 


and cannot be separated. Thus we say, “He | 


did it, as he promist to,’ but in negativ form: 
“He did it, but he promist not to.” 

This set form has also influenst the negativ 
form of in order to. Formerly the adverb could 
be inserted between order and to, but as indi- 
cated by Lord Macaulay’s revision described 
above it is now more natural to regard the 
form in order to as inseparabl and we thus place 
the adverb after the compound form. The older 
order of things, however, still prevails in the 
negativ form of statement: “I refraind from 
this course in order not to hurt his feelings.” 
The firmly fixt type not to, found so often else- 
where has here interrupted the natural devel- 
opment. 

Aside from this negativ type the new-form 
with the adverb-after-to-is now. gaining ground. 
As this-new form givs more accurat-formal ex- 
pression to our modern feeling and has been 
stedily gaining ground, it will-probably in due 
time become establisht to the exclusion of the / 


which had alredy been created. The oldest ‘other form. ~New—grammatical conceptions 


known exampls, from Sir Gawayne given above, 
show conclusivly thatthe split infinitiv-orig- 
inally had nothing to do with the question of 
_ambiguity. Similarly the mind now recog- 


“A country priest would be likely to 
closely resembl Chaucer’s ideal parson” rather 
than “ likely closely to resembl,” etc. There is, 
however, a great difference in these two cases. 
In this last exampl we would still prefer the 
split infinitiv even if another word were substi- 
tuted for closely: “A country priest would be 
likely to much resembl,” etc., for this construc- 
tion is now a favorit. On the other hand, as 
soon as the new tense and mood forms removed 
the ambiguity in the negativ construction as 
found in the fourteenth century the older form 
of placing not before to at once asserted itself 
again with its former power and has in general 
remaind firm ever since: “I promis you not to 


usually in the course of time find a new gram- 


matical form and the old form passes away. 
Ther ar many illustrations of f this creation of 


form for an idea. Originally the infinitiv and 
In the 


nizes ee to_avoid.. the gerund wer mere verbal nouns. 
the-clashing of two_words with the same end- course of the historic period they hav in Eng- 


lish developt grammatical forms for tense and — 


voice to an extent unknown in the closely re- 


lated German. In “ There is much to_be done” 


English in fashioning a passiv form to suit the 
idea is richer than German in “ Es ist viel zu 
tun.” How poor older English seems to us 
when we read: “A shootynge Gloue is chieflye 
for to saue a mannes fyngers from huntinge” 
(Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus, a. D. 1545), 
now “being hurt.” The few defenders of lost 
causes who still claim that “the house is bwild- 
ing” is more forcibl than “the house is being 
built” are not brave enuf to be consistent and 
say with Bolingbroke “the crime which was 
committing ” insted of our expressiv recent for- 
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_mation being committed. Those who love life 
in the constructiv forces that hav long 
been at work in English, but littl grammarians 


_ who hav no conception of creativ linguistic in- 


 stinet and see in all. change a corruption hav 
“always raisd their voices against these benefi- 
| cent forces and ar stil crying out against the 
split infinitiv and similar creations, but_the 
deep-seated linguistic processes go quietly on 
--establishing themselves in those countless minds 
that operate not by artificial regulations but in 
accordance with simpl natural laws. 


Grorce O. CurME. 


Northwestern University. 


PROSE FICTION IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
RICHARDSON 


A List of English Tales and Prose Romances 
printed before 1740, by ARUNDELL EsDAILE. 
London, Printed for the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, 1912. xxxv +329 pp. 


Students of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury English literature are in debt to the Bib- 
liographical Society for not a few valuable tools 
of research. One has only to recall Mr. Greg’s 
lists of plays and masques,’ the Society’s find- 
ing-lists of early printed books,” and Mr. Duff's, 
Mr. McKerrow’s and Mr. Plomer’s dictionaries of 
printers and booksellers,’ to realize some of the 
services which this very active group of scholars 
has performed, not merely for bibliography in 
the narrower sense, but for literary history as 


1A List of English Plays written before 1643 and 
printed before 1700. London, 1900; A List of 
Masques, Pageants, éc. London, 1902. 

* Hand-lists of English Printers, 1501-1556. Lon- 
don, 1895-1905. 

%4 Century of the English Book-trade .. . 
1457 to . . . 1557. By E. Gordon Duff. London, 
1905; A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers in 
England, Scotland and Ireland -» 1557-1640. 
General editor: R. B. MeKerrow. London, 1910; A 
Dictionary of the Booksellers and Printers who were 
at work in England, Scotland and Ireland from 1641 
to 1667. By Henry R. Plomer. London, 1907. 
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well. And now Mr. Esdaile has given us what 
will doubtless prove one of the most useful, be- 
cause one of the most needed, of all the So- 
ciety’s publications—a catalogue of the works 
of prose fiction printed in England before 1740. 

His conception of his task was a commend- 
ably ambitious one. He proposed to include 
in his list not only all early English tales and 
romances, but also all known and discoverable 
editions of each one of them. Such an ideal 
necessarily involved him in prolonged research 
among the treasures of the great English pub- 
lic libraries—the Museum, the Bodleian, the 
University Library, Cambridge—as well as of 
many catalogued and accessible private libra- 
ries, such as the Bridgwater and the Huth col- 
lections. But he also had recourse for informa- 
tion regarding books no longer extant, not only 
to such obvious sources as the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters and the Term Catalogues, but also to a 
group of documents much less frequently util- 
ized than they—the advertisements of seven- 
teenth century publishers.* It is to be regretted 


‘He has not, however, extracted from them all the 
substance which they contain. The following list of 
‘*addenda’’ is based in large part, though not ex- 
clusively, upon publishers’ advertisements not used, 
or incompletely used, by Mr. Esdaile: p. 17, The 
Famous History of the Learned Fryer Bacon, ad- 
vertised by J. Deacon in The Gallant History of 
Bevis of Southampton (B.M., 837. e. 4); p. 39, 
The History of the Gentle-Craft, advertised by W. 
Thackeray in The Famous and Renowned History of 
Sir Bevis of Southampton, 1689 (B.M., 1077. g. 

~ 35/3); p. 40, The Shooe-makers Glory, advertised by 
Sarah Bates in Guy of Warwick (B.M., 12403. d. 
1); p. 42, Jack of Newbery, advertised by W. Thack- 
eray in The Famous and Renowned History of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton, 1689; p. 46, The History of 
Dr. Faustus, advertised by J. Deacon in The Gallant 
History of Bevis of Southampton; p. 49, Montillion, 
a copy in the stock of John Foster, a York book- 
seller, 1616 (Davies, A Memoir of the York Press, 
p. 363); p. 51, Ornatus and Artesia, advertised by 
J. Deacon and W. Thackeray in The Famous and 
Renowned History of Sir Bevis of Southampton, 
1689; p. 61, Gesta Romanorum, advertised by G. 
Conyers in Dorastus and Fawnia, 1688 (B.M., 12403. 
aa. 22); p. 83, The History of the Seven Champions, 
advertised by J. Deacon in The Famous and Re- 
nowned History of Sir Bevis of Southampton, 1689; 
ibid., Seven Champions, advertised by Woodgate and 
Brooks in The Unfortunate Lovers (B.M., 12410. aa. 
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that he did not append to his bibliography 
proper, for the benefit of later searchers in the 
same or an adjoining field, a list of these and 
other sources used. 

The results of his researches occupy a book 


of 329 large pages, and amount to upwards of 


twenty-five hundred entries. The form adopted 
for the entries is that used by Mr. Greg in his 
List of English Plays: an abbreviated title and 
imprint, with a reference to the whereabouts of 
a copy, or, if no extant copy is known, to some 
source of information attesting the book’s pres- 
ent or past existence. The list as a whole is 
divided into two parts, the first containing all 
works which appeared up to the outbreak of 
the Civil War in 1642, the second containing 
all those which were first printed between 1643 
and 1740; within these parts the arrangement 
of titles is alphabetical. “This plan has been 
adopted,” Mr. Esdaile explains, “primarily in 
order that Part I may fall into line with the 
Lists of English Plays and Translations from 
the Classics already issued by the Society; and 
secondarily in the hope that the division of the 
mass of material may sensibly diminish the in- 
congruous juxtapositions inevitable in any au- 
thor-catalogue, and may thus bring into light 
the historical perspective, which is still to a 
great extent, and would otherwise have been 


14); p. 85, Tom a Lincoln, advertised by W. Thack- 
eray in The Famous and Renowned History of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton, 1689; p. 101, Long Meg of 
Westminster, advertised by G. Conyers in Dorastus 
and Fawnia, 1688; p. 117, The History of Reynard 
the Fox. In Three Parts, advertised by G. Conyers 
in The Famous History of Guy Earl of Warwick 
(B.M., G. 18792/1); ibid., Reynard the Foz, adver- 
tised by Woodgate and Brooks in The Unfortunate 
Lovers; p. 124, The Seven Wise Masters. E. Crowh 
for J. Wright. 1673 (see Harvard Catalogue of 
Chapbooks, No. 556); p. 125, Wisdoms Cabinet 
opened; or, the Seaven Wise Masters of Rome, ad- 
vertised by J. Deacon in The Famous and Renowned 
History of Sir Bevis of Southampton, 1689; ibid., 
The History of the Seven Wise Masters, advertised 
by Woodgate and Brooks in The Unfortunate Lov- 
ers; p. 135, Valentine and Orson, ibid.; p. 199, Cyn- 
thia, a Novel, ibid.; p. 207, Robinson Crusoe, ibid. ; 
p. 216, Earl of Essex and Q. Eliz., ibid.; p. 223, 
The French Rogue, ibid.; p. 242, The English Rogue, 
ibid. ; p. 247, Robin Hood, ibid.; p. 265, The Scotch 
Rogue, ibid. 
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entirely, obscured by the alphabetical arrange- 
ment under the authors’ names” (p. ix). Use 
of the bibliography in general, and in particular 
the study of undated editions, would have been 
greatly facilitated by the inclusion of an index 
of printers and publishers. 

To his catalogue of editions, Mr. Esdaile has 
prefixed an introduction of twenty-three pages, 
in which he has undertaken to set forth some 
of the historical conclusions suggested by his 
material. This is the least interesting or valu- 
able part of his work: it contains few points 
that may be regarded as new, and its extreme 
compression makes of it little more than a 
catalogue, arranged chronologically, of the prin- 
cipal narratives listed in the body of the book.* 

It was not for the introduction, however, 


‘Nor is it entirely free from misstatements and 
errors of detail, most of which, however, are easily 
corrected by reference to the bibliography. Those 
that follow are perhaps the most important: p. xiii, 
“two editions of a chapbook abridgement by * « 
Shurley, entitled Britain’s Glory’’ should read 
‘*three editions’’ (cf. pp. 97-8); ibid., there is no 
evidence that Wynkyn de Worde printed an edition 
of Blanchardine and Eglantine; Mr. Esdaile himself 
(p. 23) gives none; p. xiv (this error is repeated in 
the bibliography, p. 102), the date of the first ap- 
pearance of More’s Utopia in Latin was 1516, not 
1518; p. xv, Howleglas was reprinted three times, 
not twice, by Copland (see p. 79, and, on the order 
and date of these editions, Friedrich Brie, Eulen- 
spiegel in England, 1903, pp. 6-9); p. xvi, Copland 
did not ‘‘add’’ the Historia de duobus amantibus 
of Aeneas Silvius ‘‘to the national stock;’’ it had 
been printed at least twice before him, by Does- 
borgh and by Kynge (see p.1); p. xvii, the Heptame- 
ron was printed in 1597, not 1592; p. xviii, six lines 
from the bottom, neither Rosalynde nor Pandosto 
was reprinted in 1616 or 1617; p. xix, the total 
number of the editions of Pandosto, not merely the 
number of ‘‘its later editions,’’ was twenty-four; 
p. xxi, bottom of page, Cespedes y Meneses’ Gerardo 
and Aleman’s Guzman both appeared in 1622 (cf. 
pp. 8 and 35); p. xxix, the source of Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s Histoire comique des Etats et Empires 
de la Lune was Godwin’s Man in the Moon, not 
Wilkin’s Discovery of a World in the Moon (cf. 
Anglia, X, 1888, pp. 418, note 3; 454-6); p. xxx, 
Defoe’s authorship of The Compleat Mendicant is no 
longer accepted by such competent scholars as Ait- 
ken and Trent (cf. the latter’s bibliography in The 
Cambridge History of English Literature, IX, 1913, 
p. 467). 
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that the work was published, but for the bibli- 
ography. And of the value of the bibliography 
one cannot speak with too much emphasis. For 
the whole period of the sixteenth century it 
stands by itself as the only tool of the kind in 
existence. For the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries, the only work with which it 
can be fairly compared is Miss Charlotte Mor- 
gan’s “ Chronological List of the Prose Fiction 
first printed in England between 1600 and 
1740,” published in her recent book, The Rise 
of the Novel of Manners.® And the advantage 
of such a comparison is entirely with Mr. Es- 
daile. Thus for the period from 1643 to 1740 
Miss Morgan gives 541 titles; Mr. Esdaile, no 
fewer than 1300.7 Nor does the inclusion by 
the latter of reprints as well as novelties wholly 
account for the difference; of separate books 
Mr. Esdaile records over a hundred more than 
his American predecessor. When we add that 
his work, besides being the more complete, is 
also the more trustworthy,* there can be little 
doubt as to which one serious students of early 
English fiction will prefer to use. 

The services which Mr. Esdaile’s bibliography 
may be expected to render to English scholar- 
ship are of two sorts. In the first place, its 


*New York, 1911. 

* This total does not include reprints of works first 
printed in the period 1475-1642, all of which are 
listed in Part I. 

* Errors, indeed, are extremely rare. I have met 
with none more serious in character than the follow- 
ing. To say (p. 9) that The treasurie of Amadis of 
Fraunce is a translation of extracts from Amadis de 
Gaule, gives perhaps a slightly inexact impression: 
strictly speaking, it is a rendering of Le Tresor des 
Amadis, a compilation of speeches and letters made 
from the French version of the romance about 1560. 
Of this the British Museum has three editions printed 
between 1560 and 1571, none of which, however, cor- 
responds throughout in all respects to the English 
work. A more important error occurs on p. 130. The 
Bodleian fragment entitled Surdyt King of Ireland, 
entered here as a separate romance, is in reality a 
portion of the prose tale of Ponthus. See Friedrich 
Brie’s correction (Archiv, CXXI, 1908, 129-30) of 
his own error (ibid., CXVIII, 1907, 325-8). On p. 
234, the 1706 edition of The Noble and Renowned 
History of Guy Earl of Warwick, included on the 
authority of Hazlitt, is probably the same as the 
preceding entry. 
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extraordinary completeness, by facilitating the 
otherwise painful search for editions, will make 
of it an indispensable tool for all students of 
particular novels or novelists. Especially use- 
ful from this point of view are the pages de- 
voted to the medieval romances, the various 
Elizabethan novelists, and the little-known fic- 
tion of the later seventeenth century; for on 
all these subjects satisfactory bibliographies 
have hitherto been lacking. But its usefulness 
is by no means confined to individual writers 
and works. In the larger field of the general 
history of English fiction, it makes possible for 
the first time the systematic and thoroughgoing 
application of a new point of view. In the 
past, the history of literature has been studied 
almost exclusively from the side of production. 
Fruitful of sound results as this method has 
been, we have tended to forget, in our devotion 
to it, the existence of another and complemen- 
tary point of view, that of consumption. What 
literature was read in any generation, not 
merely what was written; and of the literature 
actually read, how much was new and how 
much consisted of survivals from the past— 
these questions, if answered at all in our liter- 
ary histories, are answered in but an incidental 
and incomplete way. In no work that I can re- 
call do they dictate the fundamental plan and 
method of treatment. And yet on how many 
problems of the first importance—including, 
for instance, that of the diffusion of the Renais- 
sance in England—might not such a method 
throw a flood of new light! True as this is of 
the history of literature in general,® it is even 
more true of the history of early English fiction 
in particular. For of the total body of fiction 
which circulated in England between the intro- 
duction of printing and the appearance of the 
great eighteenth century novelists, a compara- 
tively small portion was the work of English 
writers; while not a little of the narrative liter- 
ature read at any given time consisted of sur- 
vivals from the more or less distant past. To 
deal adequately with facts like these—and they 


®See on this point a suggestive article by Gustave 
Lanson, ‘‘Programme d’Etudes sur I’histoire pro- 
vinciale de la vie littéraire en France,’’ in Revue 
d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, 1902-03. 
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are extremely significant facts—it is obvious 
that one must assume the point of view, not of 
the few producers of literature, but of the great 
mass of consumers who formed the reading- 
public. That no scholar has ever done this, at 
least in any comprehensive way, is doubtless 
owing to the lack of just such a bibliography of 
editions as Mr. Esdaile has given us. At last, 
however, this want is happily supplied; and we 
may express the hope that some one, preferably 
Mr. Esdaile himself, will give us ere long a 
history of the reading, as well as of the writing, 
of fiction in early modern England. In the 
meantime, an indication of some of the ques- 
tions which such a history might well deal with, 
and on which Mr. Esdaile’s present work fur- 
nishes new information, may not be out of 
place. 

One of these questions would assuredly con- 
cern the fortunes of the large body of native 
prose fiction produced during the last thirty 
years of the reign of Elizabeth. Thanks to the 
pioneer studies of Professor Raleigh and M. 
Jusserand, and to a host of later monographs 
and articles, the leading features of this litera- 
ture are now generally familiar. Many prob- 
lems, it is true, await solution, particularly on 
the side of sources and influences; but the main 
lines of the subject are clear. Within the total 
body of more than fifty different tales or novels 
that issued from the presses of London between 
the appearance of Gascoigne’s Ferdinando Je- 
ronimi (1572) and the death of the Queen, the 
leading varieties have been distinguished, and 
their characteristics studied ; and a mass of in- 
formation has been assembled with regard to 
their writers—not merely the more prominent, 
like Lyly, Greene, Lodge, Nash, and Sidney, 
but also the less known and less important, like 
Breton, Chettle, Dekker, Deloney, Dickenson, 
Forde, Gascoigne, Grange, Johnson, Melbancke, 
Middleton, Munday, and Roberts. But while 
our knowledge concerning the production of 
Elizabethan fiction is relatively complete, we 
know next to nothing concerning its consump- 
tion. By what classes of the public it was read ; 
what part of it remained in circulation after 
the passing of the generation for which it was 
written; how long, and in what forms, these 
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survivals continued to find readers—these ques- 
tions remain as yet unanswered, or answered 
only with reference to single authors or works.’ 

The material for their answer, long difficult 
to collect and still more difficult to verify, is 
now accessible in the pages of Mr. Esdaile’s 
bibliography. This review is not the place for 
a full exposition of the facts thus established ; 
but a few remarks, by way of illustration of the 
uses to which the work lends itself, may per- 
haps be permitted. To begin with, we may 
note that the popularity of the chief Eliza- 
bethan novelists continued with but a slight 
abatement between the death of Elizabeth and 
the Civil War. Huphues was reprinted in 1605, 
1606, 1607, 1609, 1613, 1617, 1623, 1630, 1631, 
and 1636; the Arcadia, in 1605, 1613, 1621, 
1622, 1623 (twice), 1627, 1629, 1633, and 
1638 ;* Pandosto, in 1607, 1609, 1614, 1619, 
1629, 1632, and 1636; and Rosalynde, in 1604, 
1609, 1612, 1623, 1634, and 1642. These—to 
judge merely from the number of editions— 
were the most sought-for ; but others lagged not 
far behind. Of Greene’s twenty pieces—“ love 
pamphlets,” “conny-catching” exposures, re- 
pentances—a round dozen remained in demand 
almost to the end of the period. The public 
also continued to buy the trade-novels of De- 
loney, Johnson, and Valens, and the romances 
of Forde and Roberts. In short, of the original 
fifty-odd tales which made up the native pro- 
duction of fiction in the last twenty-five years 
of the sixteenth century, no fewer than thirty 
still circulated during the first forty years of 
the seventeenth.1* This prosperity, however, 
was not lasting. The troublous years of war 
and controversy which followed, from 1642 to 


*” As, for example, in M. Jusserand’s charming ac- 
count of the vogue of the Arcadia (The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, 1899, 260-83). 

" Not to speak of Beling’s Siwth Book (1624) and 
Markham’s The English Arcadia (1607, 1613), a 
continuation. 

%In 1616 the stock of John Foster, a York sta- 
tioner, contained the following Elizabethan stories: 
‘*One Seaven Champions whole,’’ ‘‘One Second Part 
of English Areadia,’’ ‘‘Two Evordamus,’’ ‘‘One 
Cobler of Canterbury,’’ ‘‘One Montillion,’’ ‘‘Two 
Dorastus and Favina.’’ See Davies, 4 Memoir of 
the York Press (1868), 342-71. 
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1660, witnessed a marked decline in the vogue 
of the Elizabethan stories. The first of the old 
favorites to go was Huphues; after 1636, it was 
reprinted no more for near a century. All of 
Greene except Pandosto disappeared at about 
the same time; and in 1642 the public saw the 
last of the printed editions of Rosalynde. 
From the years of the war itself no reprints of 
Elizabethan fiction have survived, probably for 
the sufficient reason that very few were pub- 
lished. 

When shortly before the Restoration the old 
tales again began to appear, the number of 
them was much smaller. Popular taste had 
weeded out all but about fourteen; and of these 
two disappeared before the early sixties.1* The 
remaining dozen had a long life before them. 
Nearly every year during the second half of 
the seventeenth century saw an edition of some 
one of them, and not a few continued to find 
readers well into the eighteenth. The survivors 
included samples of nearly all the chief types of 
Elizabethan fiction: Sidney’s Arcadia, in as 
many as five different versions; Greene’s Pan- 
dosto, now known as Dorastus and Fawnia;‘* 
Forde’s three imitations of the Spanish “ ro- 
mances of chivalry,” Parismus, Ornatus and 
Artesia, and Montelion; Johnson’s Tom a Lin- 
coln and The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom; and, among the most popular of all, De- 
loney’s stories of tradesman heroes, The Gentle- 
Craft, Jack of Newbury, and Thomas of Read- 
ing.> The popularity of Deloney is significant, 
for it furnishes a hint as to the sort of readers 
who now cherished the old fiction. But we have 
still better evidence than this that the survival 
of interest in the Elizabethan stories was 
mainly an affair of the lower middle-classes, of 


#8 On the other hand, a slight revival of interest in 
some of the forgotten favorites took place in the 
early eighteenth century; with the result that there 
appeared new versions of George a Greene (1706; 
repr. 1715) and of Euphues (1716, 1718). 

%* The entry in Foster’s inventory (see note 12, 
above) suggests that it may have been commonly 
known under this title as early as 1616. 

% Between 1643 and 1740 Mr. Esdaile records 
twenty editions of the first, six of the second, and 
five of the third. And the list is undoubtedly incom- 
plete. See note 4, above. 
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the country people as well as of the tradesfolk 
whose life and traditions were mirrored in De- 
loney: the publishers from whose shops the 
greater part of the reprints issued were essen- 
tially popular publishers, not a few of whom, 
indeed, made a specialty of furnishing “ Coun- 
try Chapmen” with “all sorts of Books and 
Ballads.” 

Such is the character of the information re- 
garding the Elizabethan novelists which Mr. 
Esdaile has assembled for the use of later work- 
ers in his bibliography of “ Tales and Prose Ro- 
mances printed before 1740.” It would be an 
easy task to show that a similar wealth of ma- 
terial exists on nearly all the other questions in 
which a historian of the reading of fiction in 
England might become interested—on the sur- 
vival of the medieval romances, the introduc- 
tion of Renaissance fiction, or the penetration 
into Restoration England of the contemporary 
narrative literature of France. But doubtless 
this one case is sufficient to suggest the real 
value and importance of Mr. Esdaile’s work. 
Both for the positive data which it makes easily 
accessible for the first time, and for the numer- 
ous special studies which it suggests, it is per- 
haps the most significant single contribution 
yet made to the early history of prose fiction in 
England. 

Ronatp 8. Crane. 
Northwestern University. 


Beginners’ Book in Norse. By J. A. Hotvix. 
Minneapolis, 1910. 284 pp. 


The recent growth ’of the study of Nor- 
wegian in our secondary schools, especially in 
the Middle West, has emphasized the need of 


%*G. Conyers’ announcement in Dorastus and 
Fawnia, 1688 (B.M., 12403. aa. 22). See also the 
advertisements of J. Deacon and of Woodgate and 
Brooks as cited in note 4. Another testimony to the 
popular character of the audience is the appearance, 
shortly after the middle of the century, of a number 
of abridgments: The Seven Champions in 1679; 
Jack of Newbury in 1684; Thomas of Reading, Mon- 
telion, Ornatus and Artesia, and Tom a Lincoln 
about the same time; Parismus in 1699; and the Ar- 
cadia in 1701. 
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a new grammar of the language. Olsen’s 
Grammar and Reader has done good service in 
college, especially the Reader, because of its 
excellent Notes, as an introduction to Nor- 
wegian literature. But for the schools, and 
also for the elementary work in College, one 
built on a different plan was needed. Hol- 
vik’s book is at present the one best suited for 
this purpose. 

The plan of the book is, in general, good. 
The fundamentals of the language are pre- 
sented in fifty-nine graded lessons with read- 
ing and composition exercises in each. In view 
of the excellent introductory aids available in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark for the study 
of the languages of these respective countries 
and the pedagogically excellent beginners’ 
books now also available for the study of Ger- 
man and French in this country as well as 
abroad, it is, however, somewhat surprising to 
find in this beginners’ book in ‘ Norse’ the 
exercises consisting almost wholly of discon- 
nected sentences in the first half of the course. 

From Lesson XXXI the reading exercises 
are made up of the consecutive parts of Bjgrn- 
son’s “En Glad Gut,” and composition and 
conversation ure based on the text. This is 
excellent, and it has the advantage of intro- 
ducing the learner to Bjgrnson through the 
medium of one of his best peasant stories, some- 
thing that will give added value to the book 
where only a year, or at most two, can be given 
to the study of Norwegian. But in the first 
twenty-eight lessons the pupil is dealing with 
sentences that are for the most part uncon- 
nected in thought and therefore little calcu- 
lated to arouse and keep up his interest in the 
work. Even where the exercises confine them- 
selves to a given topic, as “ Leese og skrive ” in 
IV, or “ Idag har vi en ny lekse ” in VII, they 
are merely a repetition of sentences with vary- 
ing article-, noun-, and verb-forms as a drill 
in what has perhaps already been illustrated 
in the grammatical material of the lesson. 

In some of the later lessons this is remedied, 
as XVI, the parts of the house, XVII, books 
and Norwegian writers, or XXI-XXIV, on 
grammatical terms; and yet here the student is 
introduced all at once to entirely too large a 
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range of words, and little time is left for incul- 
cating the meaning and use of any of them. 
Thus in Lesson XXIII there is a vocabulary 
of 61 words, in Lesson XXII one of 43, and 
in Lesson XXIV one of 2%. Herein lies the 


second weakness of the book, the too rapid in- 


troduction of a large body of words with often 
only a single instance of their use. The pupil 
cannot possibly acquire his vocabulary in this 
way, and so the reading tends to become a 
merely mechanical process of pronouncing and 
referring to the vocabulary for the new words. 

The book aims “to give the English-speak- 
ing student a reading knowledge and to some 
extent a speaking knowledge of present-day 
Norse” (Preface). The emphasis has there- 
fore been laid upon the forms and this is the 
best part of the work. Here the book is in 
every way serviceable; it teaches the literary 
language of the present in the normalized or- 
thography, and where pronunciation is dis- 
cussed, that given is the cultured speech of the 
present. There is sometimes a loose statement, 
as on p. 12, last sentence, which may leave the 
pupil in uncertainty as to just what is meant 
by the variation in the plural of some nouns 
between -e, -r, and -er. I should have avoided 
also the use of “dropped” in such a sentence 
as the one in 2, b, on p. 13. It leaves with the 
young beginner, and by such this book will be 
chiefly used, the idea of language being moulded 
and given its present form by the will of the 
speakers, and not that its present form is the 
result of slow change and growth. 

The use of the word “ Norse” also is most 
emphatically to be discouraged. The correct 
term “Norwegian” is perfectly clear and is 
well-established. “ Norse” is neither clear nor 
sanctioned by use. It is vague, being some- 
times used in the broad sense of “ Scandina- 
vian,” at other times as a kind of poetic term 
for Norwegian. Then again in the expression 
“Old Norse” it comprises Icelandic and Nor- 
wegian, whereas when either is specifically 
meant one says Old Icelandic and Old Nor- 
wegian. The adjective is “ Norwegian” 
whether it be used in reference to the country, 
the government, the nationality, or the litera- 
ture. And if the reference be to the language, 
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the adjective is still “ Norwegian,” as also 
with English, German, French, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, and by almost universal analogy. 

The following special points call for re- 
marks: Under § 3 the student is told that 
vowels may be long or short without. change of 
quality, and then again in 2, that the two 
vowels e and o admit of a fixed change of 
quality, which is defined as open and closed; 
then finally in 3, 6, the statement is made 
that the “ phonetic sign ” of open o is @ if long. 
There is here a vagueness with reference to 
sound and symbol that will leave the pupil 
quite at sea. As the author’s discussion is, in 
the brief phonology, based on the letter, not on 
the sound, this should have been adhered to 
throughout, and the letter d should, like the 
other letters, have been given a place and a 
special discussion. 

Under open 0, bottom of page 10, the state- 
ment is made: “this vowel is often given as 
identical with aa. In careful speech there is a 
difference between open o and aa, as there is 
between a in all and o in or.” As a matter of 
fact, d is a half-wide low vowel, which, when 
long, is usually written dé, as gd, var, but also 
o as sove; when short, usually 0 as godt, top, 
but also ad, as matte, hand. Does the author 
intend to say that there is, in careful speech, 
a difference between vor, ‘our,’ and vdr, 
‘spring,’ as regards the quality of the sound, 
or between the vowels of godt and fat? 

The unaccented e the author defines as hav- 
ing the sound of e in ‘her,’ and on p. 12 we 
are told that g has the sound of e in ‘her. 
Thus g and unstressed e become identical, 
which they clearly are not. Unaccented ¢ has 
the sound of ¢ in ‘her’ in local dialectal usage, 
as in Valders, but not in Riksmaal. Here it 
is simply the neutral or ‘third’ e of German 
Gabe, or the corresponding e, for example, in 
Swedish. It is intermediate between g and 
short e of men, and usually approaches rather 
more closely to the latter. @ is a little more 
rounded, and the lips are more tense than in 
the e of ‘her.’ 

It is not clear just what is meant by the 
statement on p. 12 that “ei is nearly equiva- 
lent to long a with the vanish(a-ee).” The 
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italic type would seem to refer ‘long a’ to the 
Norwegian a; but since the reference is evi- 
dently to the English a, why not say ‘ English 
long a?’,—since that always has the vanish. 
But even then the definition is not quite cor- 
rect, if the standard American a, which = é', is 
meant. In the Norwegian ei, both elements 
are equal in the time element, the first is an 
open é, the second is a low open i. Especially 
the quality of the former strikingly distin- 
guishes the Norwegian diphthong from the 
English a. The statement in 2, on the same 
page, is similarly faulty. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to the student 
to be told, page 15, that the vowel of an unac- 
cented syllable is long when followed by only 
one consonant and short when followed by 
more than one, when he has just been intro- 
duced to the two words gut and pen, in neither 
of which the rule holds. If these words must 
be chosen here, they might be quoted in the 
plural, in which they, as all words like them, 
illustrate the rule. The reason should then 
have been given why these, and all words like 
them, are exceptions to the rule in the singular. 


- That would have resolved the whole matter into 


a clear orthographic principle instead of leav- 
ing the pupil with a fear of numberless excep- 
tions ahead.—Why, on page 13, the reference to 
masculine and feminine gender in English? 
And why, on page 14, say that the first e of 
the definite article -ene is dropped in the cases 
cited, when the post-positive article never was 
-ene here, but is historically -ne (Old Norse 
-nir, -nar) ? 

The plan of indicating the pronunciation of 
a new word as it appears is good, but on page 
17% han should have been indicated (han or 
hann), just as den is =dén (or denn). The 
tule referred to above would have covered all 
such cases. The statement relative to the pro- 
nouns J and De is hardly sufficient. J is no 
longer used in the spoken language and even 
in literature is comparatively rare. 

There are in Norwegian a few small groups 
of adjectives and indefinite pronouns that are 
uninflected or inflected irregularly, but it is 
hardly advisable to say, in discussing the weak 
adjective, that the weak adjective ends in e 
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‘when inflected regularly’ and then immedi- 
ately in a note to add “there are many irregu- 
larities in the inflection of the adjective.” It 
emphasizes the exceptions too much; and they 
are after all relatively few and in all cases 
easily explained. Such cases as egen, liden, 
megen, together with anden, and nogen, should 
have been disposed of once for all in connec- 
tion with the similarly irregular possessives 
min, din, and sin; they all lose their n in the 
neuter and all for the same reason. The other 
cases had best be listed, in so far as they belong 
to every-day speech, and the reasons for the 
exceptional inflectional form given. 

But I do not wish to stress unduly the weak 
points in a book which also has many good 
qualities. The things called attention to need 
not cause serious trouble if the class is in the 
hands of the right teacher. The book is neatly 
gotten up and the open page is attractive. 


Grorce T. Fiom. 
University of Illinois. 


LA FONTAINE 


G. Micnavut, La Fontaine. Vol. I. Paris: 
Hachette, 1913. viii + 288 pp. 

Louis Rocue, La Vie de Jean de La Fontaine. 
2e édition. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1913. 412 
pp- 

Emite Facuet, La Fontaine. Paris: Société 
Frangaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1913. 
356 pp. 


Three new books on La Fontaine in one sum- 
mer! Sainte-Beuve’s word still holds true: 
“La Fontaine est un des sujets qui sont per- 
pétuellement 4 Vordre du jour en France.” 
And let us state it right here: they are three 
good books, very good books, which will be 
heartily welcomed by the many friends of the 
fabulist. 

Mr. Michaut proposes to study La Fontaine’s 
life and works in their mutual relationship. 
The publication will be complete in several 
volumes, the first of which leads up to 1668, 
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the date of the first collection of the Fables. 
The author does not claim to furnish much 
new biographical material: he has carefully ex- 
amined all the traditional sources and wisely 
restricts himself to well-established facts. In 


‘this respect his chapter on La Fontaine et sa 


Femme is really refreshing. It is a spirited re- 
ductio ad absurdum of certain recent criticisms 
which, in the endeavor to whitewash La Fon- 
taine’s reputation as a husband, painted Marie 
Héricart’s character in the darkest colors. Mr. 
Michaut shows that “ Mlle. de La Fontaine” 
was indeed a précieuse who knew little about 
housekeeping, but that the principal fault rests 
with her husband. 

In its literary tendencies the book represents 
a wholesome reaction against a certain stylistic 
superlativism in which many critics of La Fon- 
taine, beginning with La Harpe and Villemain, 
have liked to indulge. Mr. Michaut’s work is 
of a more sober kind, comparable in this respect 
to the judicious attitude of Walckenaer and 
MM. Mesnard and Regnier. The feature of the 
book is a welcome study of La Fontaine’s much 
ignored minor works, for instance the careful 
analyses of the two comedies L’Zunuque and 
Clyméne, and especially of La Fontaine’s let- 
ters to his wife (1663). These letters are not 
a “correspondance réelle,” but an “ ouvrage lit- 
téraire” and have to be considered as such; 
they were composed primarily for the amuse- 
ment of Mlle. de La Fontaine’s “ Académie,” 
probably in emulation of the famous Voyage de 
Chapelle et Bachaumont (1656) .? 

Of the four chapters devoted to the Fables, 
the concise study of La Fontaine’s sources will 
be found particularly useful. The question of 


1Mr. Michaut thinks that there are ‘‘at least’’ 
two definite reminiscences of Clyméne in Moliére. 
Verse 243: ‘‘Je ne veux point du tout, Madame, 
étre baisé’’ is said to have suggested Orgon’s ‘‘Je 
ne veux pas qu’on m’aime’’ (Tart. II, 2), while the 
well-known ‘‘le . . . ruban’’ of Agnes in Ecole 
des Femmes II, 5, was supposedly modeled after a 
similar sous-entendu in Clyméne, vv. 596, ff. 

2 Mr. Faguet, on the contrary, maintains that they 
are real letters, ‘‘ayant le caractére domestique et 
familial au plus haut degré’’ (p. 195). However, 
Mr. Michaut’s argumentation appears more convin- 


cing. 
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the moral of the Fables is answered in the usual 
way: it is a “ moralité utilitaire.” Finally Mr. 
Michaut insists upon their artistic qualities and 
cautions us against futile attempts at applying 
the naturalist’s methods to the creations of a 
poet. 

Mr. Roche’s book is the result of painstaking 
research. It would appear a difficult task to 
add many new data to a biography which has 
been so thoroughly scrutinized by Walckenaer 
and Mesnard, not to speak of the numerous 
publications of recent years which aim to eluci- 
date smaller points in the fabulist’s life. That 
Mr. Roche has nevertheless succeeded in im- 
proving upon his predecessors in several re- 
spects, is certainly no small merit. He pays 
great attention to exact chronology* and to 
large historical and literary backgrounds. Thus 
he gives a vivid picture of La Fontaine’s jolly 
Parisian circle (1643-46)—“la troupe” or 
“la Table Ronde” as it called itself,—where 
we become acquainted with men like Maucroix, 
Furetiére, the brothers Tallemant and others. 
Or he describes in detail the salons which La 
Fontaine frequented, drawing an especially 
sympathetic portrait of Madame de la Sabliére.* 

As to new facts concerning La Fontaine him- 
self, Mr. Roche shows (p. 13) that the poet 
must have finished his secondary education in 
Paris (about 1636), for Furetiére, who appar- 
ently did not leave Paris in his early years, 
testifies in 1652 to having known La Fontaine 
“ depuis seize ans et plus, ayant étudié ensem- 
ble, et les dites études finies, fréquenté familié- 
rement.” The author has spent considerable 
time and energy in disentangling the matter of 
La Fontaine’s financial difficulties—a task 
which had proved too intricate for previous 
biographers. The results obtained tend to ex- 
onerate La Fontaine to a certain degree from 
the reproach of having recklessly squandered 


* He shows, for instance, that the famous ‘‘ société 
des quatre amis’’—La Fontaine, Racine, Moliére, 
Boileau—can only have flourished from the begin- 
ning of 1664 to the end of 1665 (p. 186). 

‘Incidentally he quotes a hitherto unpublished let- 
ter of Mme. de la Sabliére to her husband (1672), 
in which, four years after their separation, she 
humbly consents to the marriage of her eldest daugh- 
ter (Cf. Appendice). 
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his and his wife’s fortune. A good chapter is 
devoted to La Fontaine’s life at the Luxem- 
bourg (1664-1672). The financial side is of 
interest: the position of “ gentilhomme servant 
de Madame” pays him fully two hundred 
livres, in addition to which he has the privilege 
of dining in the house of his protectress ; how- 
ever, he must lodge at his uncle’s, where he had 
also lived during the years 1658-61, while he 
was pensioned by Fouquet. 

Mr. Roche’s most important contribution 
from the literary point of view is the discovery 
of the source of Les Souris et le Chat-Huant 
(Fables, XI, 9). The curious incident had 
been told to La Fontaine’s good friend Bernier 
who embodied it in his Abrégé de Gassendi 
(Lyons, 1678, VII, 674). The influence of 
Bernier, who aroused the poet’s interest in ori- 
ental themes, is valued very highly by Mr. 
Roche. But he goes, no doubt, too far when 
he exclaims: “ Bernier! mais on voit 4 chaque 
page [des secondes Fables] son souvenir, son 
influence!” Likewise many of the parallels 
from Plutarch and Charron, as given in the 
appendix, seem somewhat arbitrary.® 

In his endeavor to tell La Fontaine’s story 
differently from his predecessors, Mr. Roche 
has sometimes perhaps ventured too far—at 
least for our personal taste. Certainly, we ad- 
mire his ingenuity and his many fine remarks 
in the numerous character-sketches which he 
traces of La Fontaine: the child, the pupil of 
the Oratoire, the man of thirty-five, ete. But 
therein lies the danger of too much subjective 
interpretation. These sketches, largely based 
upon conjectural evidence, must needs be vague 
in expression ; and “ peut-étre ” and “ probable- 
ment” occur too frequently. But even when 
facts are given, the subjective critic is inclined 
to consider them only in part. Thus Mr. Roche 
imagines (p. 327) that the Epitre a Huet 
might represent a late answer to certain discus- 
sions which La Fontaine probably carried on 


5 For instance, p. 407, 4°: Charron’s phrase: ‘‘La 


- mort tient un trés grand rang en la république de ce 


monde’’ has no connection with La Fontaine’s ‘‘Tl 
n’importe a la république” (VIII,1). The term “ ré- 
publique’’ in the Latin sense is to be found through- 
out the 17th century. 
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with his précieux colleagues of the Academy. 
The fabulist is said to oppose to their florid 
taste a more natural type of literature: Boileau, 
Moliére and Racine, “dont ils ne veulent 
poin 


La France a la satire et le double théatre. 


This interpretation takes no account of the 
fact that, in the line immediately following, 
La Fontaine praises a book which must have 
been highly admired by the most précieur of 
these colleagues: the Astrée: 


Des bergéres d’Urfé chacun est idolatre. 


And La Fontaine praises it because he is not 
averse to précieuzx literature, for he has a good 
deal of the précieux about himself. 

And this leads us to Mr. Faguet’s book. It 
is not the first time that the distinguished 
critic has treated the subject. His charming 
La Fontaine in the collection of the Classiques 
Populaires is well known, and his course on 
La Fontaine, which he gave several years ago, 
appeared in the Revue des Cours et Confé- 
rences (V, 1897). The present volume is a 
stenographical report of eight lectures recently 
given at the “Société des Conférences,” in 
which he sums up what he considers the gist of 
La Fontaine’s life and works. And, again, we 
admire his clear style, his good-natured wit, 
his keen literary and philosophical perception. 
A book like this cannot be reviewed; it wants 
to be read and to be enjoyed. The La Fontaine 
analysed by Mr. Faguet is primarily the La 
Fontaine of the Fables. The latter he uses to 
illustrate the composite philosophy of the poet, 
the epicurean who accepts a Providence and be- 
lieves in the immortality of the soul. Mr. 
Faguet has well observed the précieux vein in 
La Fontaine, although he nowhere points out 
the fact directly. But he implies it in his com- 
parison of La Fontaine with the “ delightful 
Benserade” (p. 75), or when he shows that in 
La Fontaine’s love-poems the touch of a deeper 
passion is generally absent. And does not La 
Fontaine himself confess to be a précieux? 
When he characterizes Racine’s and his own 
literary temperament in Psyché: “Ils pen- 
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chaient tous deux vers le lyrisme avec cette dif- 
férence qu’Acante (=Racine) avait quelque- 
chose de plus touchant, Polyphile (=La Fon- 
taine) de plus fleuri,” do we not recognize Ra- 
cine’s sensibilité and the fabulist’s préciosité in 
-the best sense of the word ? 


WALTHER FISCHER. 


University of Pennsylvania, 


SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF 
RHETORIC 


The Essentials of English Composition. By 
JAMES W. Linn. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. xiii + 186. 


The Theory and Practice of Technical Writing. 

By Samuret CHANDLER Earuze. New York, 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii+ 301. 
$1.25. 


Representative Essays in Modern Thought. By 
Harrison Ross Sreeves and Frank Hum- 
PHREY RistineE. New York, The American 
Book Company. Pp. vii + 503. 


It is almost a formula with the author of a 
text-book of Rhetoric to protest that the new 
book is designed to fill a need in his own teach- 
ing that he has not found supplied by any ex- 
isting volume. Such an implied indictment of 
the varied apparatus for teaching English under 
which our shelves already groan is to be attrib- 
uted, not to mere caprice, but to the fact that 
courses in English Composition are really 
courses in a variety of things. Drill in matters 
of usage, with the enforcement of principles 
learned in the schools; the study of structure, 
with more concern for the ordering of thought 
than for its phrasing; the pursuit of style, hav- 
ing for its far distant goal the power to write 
with distinction; the analysis and technical 

»mastery of the forms of discourse—these are 
only a few of the diverse purposes for which in- 
structors in ‘Freshman English’ plan their 
courses. 
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In his Essentials, Professor Linn has frankly 
undertaken the first of these purposes. Of col- 
lege freshmen, he says, “ They ought not, per- 
haps, to need review of elementary details but 
they do need it. They ought, perhaps, to be 
able to appreciate the finer matters of style but 
they are not.” So the book takes little for 
granted, presenting the theory of Rhetoric as 
simply as do many books designed for beginners 
in the high school. Yet it condenses rigidly, 
disposing of the whole composition, for ex- 
ample, in thirty pages and of the paragraph in 
less than ten. The treatment of these topics is 
necessarily dogmatic ; and the text, though care- 
fully lucid, is extremely concise. 

Although the purpose of the book is thus 
avowedly the summarizing of elementary mat- 
ters, considerable freshness is attained in form 
and in material. The familiar terminology is 
largely disregarded: unity becomes “limiting 
the subject ;” coherence is covered by the term 
“ organization,” in some respects a better name ; 
and emphasis is restricted to the sentence, to 
which it logically belongs. The qualities of 
diction appear as Exactness, Suggestiveness, 
and Propriety. The illustrative extracts, too, 
are fresh and ingenious, and so brief as not to 
distract, however entertainingly, from the mat- 
ter in hand. The chief example of an outline 
expanded into a composition is a discussion of 
the methods of taking notes in class, a topic 
peculiarly pertinent at the beginning of fresh- 
man year. 

On the whole, Professor Linn has made an 
admirable book of its kind. However, some 
will feel that a book of this kind should not be 
needed by a freshman class. Certainly, an in- 
structor who chooses this book for its simplicity 
and lucidity should be prepared to add many 
things for himself. It is one of the merits of 
the book that it does leave something for the 
instructor to say. To the reviewer, however, 
the tendency of recent text-books, shared by 
that of Professor Linn, to give less space to 
diction, seems unfortunate. The secret of style 
resides after all in the choice of words. Divi- 
sion into paragraphs is chiefly what it seemed 
to the earlier writers on Rhetoric, a convention 
that requires no elaborate theory. The study 
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of the sentence is, of course, important and 
valuable; but until a student is alive to the re- 
sources of his vocabulary and begins to cultivate 
what Mark Twain called “an ear for words,” 
the best part of his foundation for future work 
in college is not laid. Without disparaging the 
craftsmanship of the book, therefore, one may 
well wish that the chapter on words was far 
less scanty. The thinness of the section on 
punctuation is open to more serious objection, 
and it is particularly to be regretted that the 
sentence, “In written composition the place of 
these inflections of the voice is supplied by 
punctuation,” may seem to support an obsolete 
theory of pointing. Equally unfortunate is the 
definition (page 43) of a dependent clause, 
“ An independent clause contains a subject and 
a predicate, a dependent clause lacks one or 
both.” Certainly, a clause that lacks oth 
ceases to be a clause and there is no reason why 
a dependent clause should lack either. “ Not 
knowing where we were” is not, as Professor 
Linn calls it, a dependent clause but simply a 
participial phrase. 

Professor Earle’s book is based on the as- 
sumption that the engineer makes use of a form 
of expression no less special than that of the 
lawyer, the novelist, or the poet. This form is, 
of course, expository, and its qualities, accord- 
ing to Professor Earle, are accuracy of expres- 
sion, completeness of treatment, logicalness of 
form, and economy of presentation. It is by 
insistence on the necessity of logical structure 
that the book comes nearest to fulfilling its 
promise of a special form. The exponent of the 
humanities may be interested in the author’s 
frank admission of the value of Latin for tech- 
nical students. He says, “ Undoubtedly that 
subject [Latin] when taught as it has been in 
the best English schools and Universities is of 
inestimable value as a trainer of exact expres- 
sion and consequently of exact thought. Now 
students, especially beginners, get little of any 
such drill, and the natural results show in the 
writings of technical graduates. If a teacher 
attempts to insist on accurate thought and accu- 
rate expression on the part of his students, he 
finds that he is going against the educational 
current.” 
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The discipline once supplied by formal logic 
and later by Latin Professor Earle now pro- 
poses to find in the analysis of technical writ- 
ings by means of complete and exact synopses. 
By such synopses, in tabular form with inden- 


tions to show the relative rank of statements,. 


the principles of logical structure are first de- 
duced, and these principles are then applied to 
such modified forms of exposition as descriptive 
exposition, narrative exposition, directions, and 
the combination of these forms. A second part 
of the book discusses the practical applications 
of the principles to the process of writing, in- 
cluding chapters on “ Addressing General Read- 
ers,” “ Addressing Specialists,” and a helpful 
chapter on “The Form of the Final Writing.” 
A copiously illustrated appendix of some fifty 
pages supplies technical articles for study and 
criticism. 

The qualities which Professor Earle regards 
as special to the writing of engineers are, after 
all, the qualities of all good exposition; for 
writing that is not “ accurate, complete, logical, 
and economical ” is extremely likely to be bad 
writing, no matter what the subject. If these 
qualities were sufficiently inculcated in the 
more elementary courses which Professor Earle 
presupposes, there would be little need for a 
special book. It is only too true, however, that 
“the undergraduate seldom has learned fully 
to appreciate what accuracy means either in 
observing, in thinking, or in recording.” It is 
the purpose of this book to combine hard think- 
ing with the practice of writing, to give a solid 
content to the work in English Composition. 
In this emphasis upon matter as well as upon 
details of form and in the effort to make theory 
useful, the book follows one of the sanest ten- 
dencies in the teaching of English. 

The authors of Representative Essays in 
Modern Thought proceed upon an assumption 
entirely different from that of Professor Linn. 
Of the preparation which the college teacher 
may take for granted, they say, “It may be 
said, at least of our Eastern universities, that 
entrance into the freshman class usually im- 
plies adequate foundation in rhetoric.” For 
freshmen thus adequately prepared the authors 
propose a course of writing based on ideas. Re- 
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jecting subjects drawn from the athletic, social, 
or curricular interests of the students as nar- 
row, and those drawn from studies in English 
literature as unsatisfactory both for composi- 
tion and for literature, they turn for material 
to that domain of interest which recognizes the 
student’s critical concern with personal and 
social problems. Accordingly, their book is 
made up of solid essays designed, not to furnish 
models of composition, but to supply materia] 
for discussion in class and to stimulate ideas 
for themes. The essays are in many instances 
selected so as to present contrasting opinions on 
the same subject. Thus Huxley’s “ Science and 
Culture” is paired with Arnold’s “ Sweetness 
and Light ”; Clifford’s “ The Ethics of Belief” 
with James’s “ The Will to Believe” ; and Mill’s 
“The Subjugation of Women” with Frederic 
Harrison’s “The Failure of Woman.” Nine- 
teen such essays are presented without other 
apparatus than a brief biographical and critical 
note at the beginning of each essay. 

As a collection of essays on social and ethical 
problems, the book is admirable, well-ordered 
and well-printed. As furnishing the basis for 
a course in ideas to serve for a general culture 
course, it might be useful. But as a method of 
teaching English Composition to freshmen to 
be turned to because “ the old methods are un- 
satisfactory,” it is much less convincing. The 
plan has been applied at Columbia University, 
it seems, where in classes of about twenty mem- 
bers two of the three hours a week are used in 
a discussion of the broader bearings of the sub- 
ject in hand, and the third hour is used in the 
writing of an impromptu theme on a prescribed 
topic suggested by the essays. For a few fresh- 
men, doubtless, though the number would not 
be large in any freshman class, the discussion 
of topics arising from these essays and the writ- 
ing of such themes upon them might prove of 
immense value. For most freshmen everywhere 
there are certainly better topics than these 
vexed and vexing problems of faith, immor- 
tality, and social order, and better methods than 
Socratic discussion and impromptu writing. 


JoHN C. FRENCH. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Kabale und Inebe. Lin biirgerliches Trauer- 
spiel von FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Appendix by Wm. 
AppisoN Hervey. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1912. 16mo., eviii + 279 pp. 


Schillers Kabale und Liebe ist nach drei 
Richtungen hin bedeutsam: (1) als Kultur- 
dokument, (2) als biirgerliches Trauerspiel 
und (3) als Kunstwerk des jungen Schiller. 
Das zusammen hat dieses Drama zu einem 
Lieblingsstiick der literarhistorischen For- 
schung gemacht. Insofern hatte Hervey bei 
seiner Herausgabe einen umfangreichen Stoff 
zusammenzutragen. Ausgedehnte Studien 
haben nun seine kritische Textausgabe zu einer 
Art Muster philologischer Griindlichkeit und 
historischen Verstindnisses gemacht. Die 
ruhige Sachlichkeit, mit der z.B. verschiedene 
Urteile iiber wichtigere Punkte gegeneinander 
abgewogen werden, ist vorbildlich zu nennen. 
Ein jeder Herausgeber sollte den Stand der 
Forschung mdglichst objektiv klarstellen, ehe 
er seine eigene Kritik versucht. 

Und doch vermag ich—bei der allergréssten 
Hochachtung vor solcher gediegenen Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit und solchem padagogischen Ernst 
—einige z.T. prinzipielle Bedenken und Ein- 
winde nicht zu unterdriicken. 

Schon das seltsame Verhiltnis von 108 
Seiten Einleitung und 118 Seiten Anmer- 
kungen und Kommentar zu 137 Seiten Text 
verrit ein Zuviel. Aus lauter methodischem 
Bestreben ist der Herausgeber zu ausfiihrlich 
und deshalb uniibersichtlich, d.h. unmethodisch 
geworden und hat sich in Einzelheiten verloren. 
M.E. sind die literarischen Vorginger und 
Vorbilder Schillers zu breit behandelt worden. 
Die Beantwortung der Einzelfragen, was der 
Dichter ausser Shakespeare, Lessing, Rousseau 
und Goethe einem Miller, Gemmingen, H. G. 
Wagner, Lenz, Klinger und Leisewitz verdankt, 
ersetzt einem zudem keineswegs eine zusam- 
menfassende Darlegung alles dessen, was nach 
Geist und Form der ‘ Empfindsamkeit’ und 
dem ‘Sturm und Drang’ angehért.* 


*Das lige also in der Richtung der Bemerkungen 
Herveys auf S. 159f. 
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Schillers ‘ revolutionirer Realismus ’—nach 
Bruno Busse *—, der sich bis zu den interes- 
santen szenischen Bemerkungen verfolgen lisst, 
kann ohne den eigenartigen Naturalismus der 
Stiirmer und Dranger nicht verstanden wer- 
den.* Hier wie anderswo hatten wir von einem 
so guten Kenner wie Hervey gern eine kurze, 
knappe Synthese statt der peinlich genauen 
Analyse. Das asthetische Gefiihl und auch das 
grundlegende Verhiltnis von Erlebnis und 
Dichtung, das Hervey unterschitzt,t wiren 
dabei besser weggekommen. Und unser For- 
schen nach dem Geist des jungen Schiller mit 
seinen eigentiimlichen Lehens- und Kunstan- 
schauungen® und seinem biihnentechnischen 
Ausdruck, wie er sich beim reifen Meister 
wiederfindet, ware tiefer befriedigt worden.® 

In einer Hinsicht kann ich auch der didak- 
tischen Methode Herveys nicht zustimmen. 
Gewiss zeigen sich pidagogischer Sinn und 
reiche Erfahrung bei seiner Ausgabe iiberall. 
Die Illustrationen (Rambergsche Bilder und 
das interessante Schillerportrat von 1782) sind 
vorziiglich, ebenso viele Erliuterungen zum 


?In Das Drama [in Aus Natur und Geisteswelt], 
II (1911), 140; vgl. auch Hervey S. 264. 

®Luisens Wort (bei Hervey S. 81, Z. 20; Beller- 
manns Ausgabe II, 374, Z. 25) “dass unser Herz an 
natirlichen Trieben so fest als an Ketten liegt” 
klingt wie ein Programmwort des naturalistisch ge- 
richteten jungen Schiller, der ‘die Angst vor dem 
Trivialen’ sicher nicht kannte. 

*S. LIX, in gewissem Widerspruch zu S. X, xiiif. 
Man vergleiche hieriiber Kuno Fischers wertvollen 
Vortrag Die Selbstbekenntnisse Schillers, Frankfurt 
a. M. 1858 (besonders S. 23 und 53 ff.) ; auch Eugen 
Kiihnemanns Schiller, 3. Auflage, S. 201, 217, u.a. 

5Gute Hilfe gewihrt jetzt auch Robert Petsch, 
Deutsche Dramaturgie von Lessing bis Hebbel, 
Miinchen, 1912 (Pandora, XI. Bd.), S. xxiii ff, 25 ff. 

* An Maria Stuart erinnert Hervey S. LIII und 233; 
andere Hinweise beschriinken sich aufs Sprachliche.— 
Luisens Worte (bei Hervey S. 98, Z. 15 ff; Werke II, 
S. 388, 34 ff.): “Und wenn Ihr verichtlicher Fer- 
senstoss den beleidigten Wurm aufweckte, dem sein 
Schipfer gegen Misshandlung noch einen Stachel 
gab?” gehéren in eine Linie mit Vers 646 ff. im Wil- 
helm Tell (Werke V, 8. 317). Nur dass die jugend- 
liche Neigung zum Protest versittlicht ist. Wie in 
den Réubern (vgl. Ktihnemanns Nachweis, a.a.0., S. 
58, 67) kniipft Schiller auch in Kabale und Liebe 
(z.B. Werke II, S. 382, 21 ff.) seiner Menschen 
Schicksal unmittelbar an Gott. 
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Text, die zusammenfassenden Besprechungen 
von Szenen und Akten, die Liste Memorabilia ? 
und endlich die sehr praktischen Zusammen- 
stellungen von Archaismen und Idiomen usw., 
die noch vervollstindigt werden kénnten, was 


ausserdem die Anmerkungen entlasten wiirde. 


Dagegen muss ich bezweifeln, dass gerade dem 
‘Undergraduate,’ fiir den es bestimmt ist, mit 
einer solchen Fiille von detaillierten Anmer- 
kungen ete. wirklich gedient ist. Hier hat 
Hervey sicher zu viel getan, wie mir iiberhaupt 
seine gesamte Ausgabe auf den Interessenkreis 
und die Bediirfnisse von ‘ Postgraduates’ zu- 
geschnitten erscheint. Und wenn auch Schil- 
lers Sprache und Stil in Kabale und Liebe 
nicht allzu schwierig fiir das Jahr nach den 
‘Intermediate’ Anforderungen sein mag, so 
passt doch diese Ausgabe nicht dafiir, weil sie 
z.B. dazu an- und verleitet, eigentliche Fragen 
der philologischen Kritik zu friih in den Un- 
terricht zu bringen. Und nun gar z. denken, 
dass solche Ausgaben mit rein philologischen 
Einleitungen in die ‘high schools’ gelangen! 

Es ist hohe Zeit, dass sich eine amerikanische 
Philologenversammlung einer Reform der 
fremdsprachlichen Schulausgaben ernstlich an- 
nimmt. Nach griindlicher Erérterung der 
wissenschaftlichen und piadagogischen Prob- 
leme muss eine allgemeine Einigung in den 
Hauptfragen und auf grund des theoretischen 
Programms eine praktisch erfolgreiche Ver- 
handlung mit den Verlagshausern zu erzielen 
sein. 

Ich glaube, dass hierbei ein Hinweis auf 
z.B. deutsche Verhiltnisse, die in dieser Hin- 
sicht tatsiichlich klarer sind, nur willkommen 
sein kann. Natiirlich denke ich dabei nicht an 
eine mehr oder weniger kritiklose Nachahmung, 
an ein neues ungliickliches ‘ Experiment,’ son- 
dern an die verstaindnisvolle Ubertragung wirk- 


"Hier fehlt m.E. einiges, z.B. Millers “ Mensch ist 
Mensch” oder “ein plumper gerader teutscher 
Kerl”; des Prisidenten charakteristisches Bekennt- 
nis: “Das Verbrechen klebt nicht am Erbe” und 
seine Bemerkung tiber Kalb: “Ein Bonmot von 
vorgestern. Die Mode vom vorigen Jahr,” die den 
Hofmarschall besser bezeichnet als das von Hervey 
angeftihrte: “Mein Verstand steht still,” was eine 
zu farblose Umgangsphrase bedeutet. 
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samer piadagogischer Prinzipien auf hiesige 
Verhaltnisse. 

Fiir ‘high school’ und ‘college’ wire es 
unbedingt heilsam, wenn der gut edierte und 
geniigend kommentierte Text vom kritischen 
Apparat getrennt wiirde. Dann machte man 
die Schulausgaben etwa wie die besten Biicher 
in den Sammlungen von Velhagen und Kla- 
sing, Freytag, Graeser u.a. oder in der Serie 
‘Die Meisterwerke der deutschen Biihne’ (her- 
ausgegeben von Georg Witkowski), wo in der 
Einleitung oft sehr hiibsch Entstehungsge- 
schichte, Stoff und Handlung, Charaktere, 
Form und Sprache und Biihnengeschichte kurz 
und knapp, aber wesentlich und meistens auch 
wissenschaftlich zuverlissig behandelt und 
ausser der Literatur noch Anmerkungen ge- 
geben werden, die natiirlich hierzulande be- 
deutend vermehrt werden miissten. 

Die kritischen Erliuterungen, die von selbst 
dem gewissenhaften Lehrer und dem wirklich 
suchenden Studenten vorbehalten bleiben, sam- 
melt man vielleicht am besten in einem be- 
sonderen Archiv oder einer ‘Bibliothek von 
Erliuterungsschriften, etwa wie es Bellermann 
fiir Schillers und Kettner fiir Lessings Dramen 
getan haben, nur eben nach wissenschaftlichen 
und piadagogischen Gesichtspunkten. Man 
denke an Konigs ‘ Erliuterungen zu den Klassi- 
kern’ oder noch besser an O. Fricks und Gau- 
digs ‘ Wegweiser durch die Klassischen Schul- 
dramen.’ Auch die ‘Zeitschrift fiir den 
deutschen Unterricht’ liefert fortlaufend aller- 
lei wertvolles Material zu diesem ganzen 
Kapitel. 

F. SCHOENEMANN. 

Harvard University. 


Le Livre des Trois Vertus de Christine de 
Pisan et son milieu historique et littéraire, 
par Paris: Champion, 
1912. (xii+375 pp.) 8vo. (Bibliothéque 
du XV° Siécle, t. xvi). 


The pious Abyssinian commences any liter- 
ary effort with an invocation of the ninety- 
six names of God; Miss Laigle commences her 
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work with four pages of an invocation of thirty 
scholars of various degrees of latitude and in- 
telligence, whom she has met in her scholastic 
journeyings. The one charm is as effective as 
the other towards writing a good book. It is 
a truism that history can not be written from 
manuscript sources. It is even more difficult 
to write a literary study of an unpublished 
work; to analyse it, and to cite appropriate 
passages and illustrate them properly. It is 
easy to follow the line of thought of a formal 
treatise on family economics such as the Livre 
des Trois Vertus; it is quite another thing to 
show its relation to earlier similar treatises and 
its place in the setting of contemporary culture. 
Such an undertaking demands both a wide 
reading in general literature, and an intimate 
acquaintance with half a dozen related fields 
of research within a limited period. Miss 
Laigle has planned her book well; it is divided 
and subdivided, like an old-time scholastic dis- 
sertation, into nine parts and fifty chapters, 
each with appropriate titles, and ends with 
seven pages devoted to a Conclusion. The chief 
objection to such an elaborate structure is that 
often, and in this particular case, the title gives 
all the information to be found under certain 
headings. The author’s personal comments on 
Christine’s statements reminds one too often 
of the song of Monsieur de la Palisse, and her 
acquired information is frequently inaccurate. 
The main subject of this book is the social con- 
ditions in France at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, on which one of the author’s 
chief authorities should have been Schultz’s 
Das héfische Leben and Das héusliche Leben, 
even if they had been the only German works 
cited in the course of the book. Then it is un- 
fortunate that she knows only a chapter of 
Jusserand’s Les sports et jeux d’exercice dans 
Vancienne France, published in a journal, in- 
stead of the book itself. The use of a number 
of such standard works on various topics would 
have impressed her readers much more than 
references to manuscripts of works of which 
we have editions, such as “Un manuscrit des 
Gesta Romanorum, du British Museum, Harl. 
3132, Cap. xliv, parle d’une loi de l’empereur 
Octavien concernant l’enlévement d’une pu- 
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celle” (p. 140, n. 4). An acquaintance with 
Oesterley’s classic edition of this medieval 
work would have shown the author that the 
story was not confined to either a single manu- 
script, or to the Gesta Romanorum.' Further 
the Gesta Romanorum is not a historical work, 
notwithstanding its title. On the other hand, 
it was very unfortunate to give an impossible 
reference (“ Gesta Romanorum, Br. Mus. Ms. 
Harl. addition, cap. xxxii”) in citing (pp. 362- 
63) phrases from a French version of the Gesta 
Romanorum which is certainly not generally 
known to the scholarly world. The religious 
miracle-story of the harlot who was saved 
through remorse, originally one of Jacques de 
Vitry’s exempla,? appears as an additional 
chapter in an English version, and without a 
moral,* as was without doubt the case in the 
French version, so that the author’s touching 
characterization of the collection, “les Gesta 
Romanorum, ce trésor de legons morales cachées 
sous le voile d’histoires délectables autant que 
véridiques ” is not applicable to this story. 
Again it comes as a shock to find (p. 217) a 
prose anecdote cited from a published verse 
composition, the Doctrinal Sauvage,* after a 
manuscript in which M. Paul Meyer,® for in- 
stance, has failed to note its appearance. 

This is where Miss Laigle’s love of the inédit 
has led her. It may be interesting to see what 
her use or ignorance of ordinary printed books 
does for her. As an illustration I cite a note 
on p. 11 in order to comment on it as I might 
comment on a hundred other passages in the 
book: 


“Voir ce que dit du Livre des Quatre Ver- 
tus M. Arthur Piaget, Sermonnaires et Traduc- 
teurs, p. 266, dans Hist. de la Langue et de la 
Litt. fr., de Petit de Julleville, t. II: ‘ Pour 
le méme prince (c’est-d-dire Jean de Berry) 


1Cf. pp. 685, 749; A. J. Herbert, Cat. of Romances, 
IIT, 161, 190, 211, 215, 219, 225, 229. 

* Anecdotes historiques etc. d’Etienne de Bourbon, 
153-4; H. Gering, Isliindische Legenden, Novellen und 
Miarchen, II, 395; cf. P. Toldo, Herrigs Arch., 
CXIX, 355; Herbert, op. cit., 259, 432. 

* Barly English Versions of the G. R., ed. Herrtage, 
390-2. 

Jubinal, Nouveau Recueil, II, 150-161. 

'Cf. Rom. XXXIX, 554. 
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Jean de Courtecuisse traduisit en 1403 “le 
livre de Sénéque des Quatre Vertus cardi- 
naulz,” ¢c’est-a-dire le De quatuor Virtutibus, 
qui n’est qu’un remaniement de la premiére 
partie du Liber de copia verborum, oeuvre d’un 
faussaire du III* ou IV® siécle, que Martin de 
Braga s’appropia plus tard sous le titre de 
Itbellus de formula de honestae vitae.’ 

“On attribue généralement au seul Jean de 
Courtecuisse la traduction du Livre des Quatre 
Vertus offerte au duc de Berry. Cependant le 
hasard m’a fait découvrir un manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, le n° 1091, fonds 
frang., catalogué comme le Livre de Prudence 
de Christine de Pisan, mais qui en réalité 
contient le Livre de Prudence de maistre Lau- 
rens de Premierfait et entrepris sur l’ordre du 
due Jean de Berry, ainsi que l’affirme le Pro- 
logue. I] est étrange que le duc de Berry 
ait voulu avoir deux traductions du méme 
traité latin, faites par deux clercs différents. 

“Drailleurs ce Livre de Prudence ou: des 
Quatre Vertus cardinaulx de maitre Laurent 
n’occupe que 15 pages et il est suivi immédi- 
atement du Livre des Trois Vertus. 

“ La version glosée qu’a donnée Christine du 
De quatuor Virtutibus est différente de celle de 
Jean Courtecuisse et de celle de Laurent de 
Premierfait.” 


Neither medieval author or scribe, nor M. 
Piaget is responsible for the queer syntax of 
the title of Martin of Braga’s work in the above 
passage. Conjectures in regard to the work 
itself made twenty years ago do not bear criti- 
cism in the light of more recent investigations. 
The Formula honestae vitae is an independent 
work of the Spanish author, a laborious stylistic 
redaction of a lost work of Seneca, and the 
first part of the De copia verborum consists of 
phrases selected from it. Scholars whose dis- 


coveries are not owing to chance, Delisle,’ 


Paulin Paris,* and Hauvette® have noted the 
identity of the translation, attributed in a 
single manuscript to Laurent de Premierfait, 
with that of Jean de Courtecuisse, whom they 
consider without hesitation as the real trans- 
lator. Further, there is no authority, in this 
manuscript, for reading the author’s name 
“Taurens.” The value of Miss Laigle’s re- 


*Cf., e. g., Bickel, Rh. Musewm, LX, 505-551. 
™Cab. des Mss., I, 60; III, 184. 

® Les Mss. fr., II, 121 ff. 

*De Laurentio de Primofato, 18-20. 
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marks on the relations of the translations to 
each other needs no comment. 

Does one need to show further proofs that 
this book is worthless? The work of criticism 
is too disheartening to be cheered even by such 


‘flowers of rhetoric, morality, and criticism as 


the following examples: 


“La poésie pathétique des paysans de Bar- 
bizon ou la vision farouche de La Bruyére n’ont 
jamais effleuré l’ame simple de Christine de 
Pisan. Elle ne s’attendrira pas plus sur le sort 
de ces femmes penchées vers la terre que sur 
celui de la petite boutiquiére assise derriére 
son comptoir ou de la brodeuse courbée sur 
son métier. Le travail est la loi de ce monde; 
personne ne saurait, sans décheoir, s’y dérober.” 
etc., ete. (p. 298). 

“Tl faut le dire 4 la louange de Christine, 
personne n’a eu comme elle et au méme degré, 
de son temps, un sens si délicat et si juste de 
la pudeur dans les mots: elle tient des poétes 
du dolce stil nuovo la dignité du langage, la 
chasteté de la pensée” (p. 175). 


The publisher was certainly ill-advised to 
publish this book as one of the volumes of a 
collection of scholarly works which®commend 
themselves to the trained reader in every way. 
He should make arrangements at once to sub- 
stitute another volume for this work, and so 
save the reputation of the collection, and of his 
own critical powers. 


Grorce L. HAMILTON. 
Cornell University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A TextuaL CORRECTION 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—In copying the Caiphas poem in Ms. 
Sloane 2478 the scribe frequently appends to 
words ending with certain letters a loop or 
flourish, which in most instances is clearly 
without significance. Indeed, in printing this 
poem recently* I disregarded these loops ex- 


1 Kittredge Anniversary Papers, pp. 105 ff. 
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cept in lines 160 and 161, where I expanded 
them as plural endings (ponkes: menamonkes). 
I now believe that the loops are to be disre- 
garded in these cases also, and that lines 160- 
162 should read: 


Dop so pt ich cunne sou ponk 
WypP bordoun hauteyn men amonk 
lat me hure sou synge. 


The context makes it clear, as Dr. Henry 
Bradley has kindly pointed out to me, that men 
is here the musical term, the middle part (in- 
tercentus). It will be sufficient to note the 
occurrence of the same terms in the Auchinleck 
version of the Purgatory of St. Patrick:? 


per on sat foules of heuen, 

and breke her notes wip miri gle, 
burdoun and mene gret plente, 
and hautain wip heise steuen. 


The spelling amonk (instead of among) may 
have been adopted merely for the sake of the 
rime. On the other hand, the fact that -ng— 
even without a following voiceless consonant * 
—sometimes becomes -nk in cases where no 
question of rime is involved, suggests that this 
orthography may have had a phonological basis. 
Evidence pointing in this direction is found in 
late Anglo-Saxon glosses as well as in Middle 
English. Thus: pine (Ang. Sax. ping), Na- 
pier’s Old Eng. Glosses, 1. 1958, 2012, 2335, 
3390, 5221; 56. 149; pinsce, 1. 5119; Mid. 
Eng. pynkes, Owayn Miles v. 52 (Engl. Stud. I, 
114). Similarly: cyningces (glossing regna- 
toris), Old Eng. Glosses, 1. 4472; Mid. Eng. 
kingk, Northern Passion (Camb. ms. Gg. 1. 1, 
fol. 123°, col. 1). One may note further the 
form sprinkes (for springes) in the fragment 
of verse printed by G. E. Woodbine* from a 
Lincoln’s Inn ms. Finally, it is interesting to 
observe that in Pearl (v. 905) among, though 
spelled without a final c (k), is made to rhyme 
with ponc, wlonc, etc. 

The adverbial use of among, of which the 
line in Caiphas affords an excellent example, 
is recognized by Bradley-Stratman, though it 


* Stanza 145, ed. Kélbing, Engl. Stud. I, 108. 
*Cf. Wright’s Old Eng. Grammar, § 318. 
* Mod. Lang. Review, IV, 236. 
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is ignored by Matzner and the New Eng. Dict. 
The following phrases will sufficiently illus- 
trate this adverbial use: “ ofte y syke & serewe 
among” (Béddeker, Alteng. Dicht., p. 216, 
line 7) ; “& many stedes wast among” (Robt. 


_ of Brunne’s Chronicle, v. 8682); “euere 


among” (Speculum of Gy, vv. 186, 880). 


CARLETON Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


A Sonnet or E. MANFrREeDI CORRECTED BY 
ScIPIONE MAFFEI 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs :—Here is a well-known sonnet of Eus- 
tacchio Manfredi: 


Poiché scese quaggid l’anima bella 
Che nel sen di costei posar dovea, 
Incerta errando in questa parte e in quella, 
Niuna degna di lei salma porgea. 


“ Qual basso luogo @ questo, e chi m’appella 
Quaggid dal ciel?”, sdegnando ella dicea; 
E gia per ritornar di stella in stella 
Era all ’alta, onde scese, eterna Idea. 


Pur seguendo dei fati il gran disegno, 
Entrd nel vago destinato velo, 
Vago bensi, ma pur di lei non degno; 


E gia lo sprezza, e gia colma di zelo 
Cerca dentro il suo fral breve ritegno 
Tutte le vie di ricondursi al cielo. 


This sonnet was much admired in Arcadia. 
To certain moderns it has seemed an approach 
to the manner of Dante. I see in it only a 
conventional pseudo-Platonism, an idealistic 
pose, of which the real essence is gallantry. Con- 
cari (Jl Settecento, p. 16) finds it an imitation 
of Vincenzo Leonio. It is not surely a model 
of Arcadian correctness, as witness the fre- 
quent repetitions: quaggtu, degno, scese, e gid. 
In an age of improvisation such formal trifles 
doubtless mattered little. More amusing is the 
embarrassment in which Manfredi finds him- 
self in trying to give coherence to his gallantry. 
It is useless for him to slink away behind a 
puny vago ben si: he surely posits that the 
lady’s physical beauty is not worthy of her 
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soul! Let us hope she let him off for his good 
intentions; his awkwardness was worthily pun- 
ished by the superior agility of his friend 
Scipione Maffei. The difficulty, born of ideal- 
ism, which Manfredi surmounts with a poor 
apology (vago ben si) and a Deus ex machina 
(the will of fate), Maffei avoids with a turn 
of perfect gallantry. With more precise ter- 
minology (informando), with more fluidity of 
style, with greater logical coherence, Maffei 
thus reworks the sonnet, preserving half the 
rhymes and taking over some of the cadences: 


Pria di scender qua gid l’alma d’Irene, 
Per gli campi del ciel lieta scorrea, 
Pia felici rendendo e pid serene 
Le region della superna Idea. 
L’ammont genio suo che quelle amene 
Dive piagge lasciar gia si volea, 
E ch’informando poi spoglie terrene 
Al suo corso mortal gir se’n dovea. 
Con tale annunzio il Dio si la trafisse 
Che d’ira e duol divenne foco e gelo, 
Qual chi strana e crudel sentenza udisse. 
Ris’egli e le mostrd l’uman suo velo: 
Rasserenata allor, “ Ben si pud,” disse, 
“ Per si bella prigion lasciare il cielo.” * 


A. A. Livinaston. 


Columbia University. 


CENTRIFUGAL Force APPLIED TO ForTUNE’s 
WHEEL 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—The conventional wheel of Fortune 

as described in mediaeval French literature is 
represented as bringing the exalted low and 
elevating the humble. A typical statement of 
its function is contained in vv. 4595-99 of the 
Roman de la Rose (edition of Francisque- 
Michel) : 

Ele a une roe qui torne, 

Et quant ele veut, ele met 

Le plus bas amont ou sommet, 


Et celi qui est sor la roe 
Reverse & un tor en la boe. 
1Scipione Maffei, Poesie, Verona, Andreoni, 1752, 
I, p. 111. 
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Variations from this form of statement are 
chiefly verbal, the conception of the wheel and 
its function being almost universally the same. 
An exception must be made, however, in the 
case of Les Echecs Amoureux, an allegorical 


-poem of the end of the fourteenth century, in 


which the lover’s pursuit of his lady is de- 
scribed under the figure of a game of chess.? 
On folio 87, recto, the anonymous poet gives 
us the conventional view: 


Fortune, que met s’estudie 

A tourner sa roe diverse, 

Het l’orgueilleux et le reverse 
Souvent du plus hault de sa roe 
Tout au plus bas emmy la boe. 


But farther on he applies the principle of cen- 
trifugal force to Fortune’s wheel, advising 
people to shun the periphery which moves so 
fast, and to remain as close as possible to the 
hub where the motion is much less. This ap- 
plication of the principle of centrifugal force 
to the wheel of Fortune is, I believe, unique 
in French allegorical poetry dating before the 
year 1400. 


Fol. 90, ro. Et pour ce que j’ay de fortune 
Fait ichi mencion aucune, 
Je t’en dy generalment 
Que chils qui veult seurement 
Passer les perils de ce monde, 
Ou fortune regne et habonde, 
Et soy de tout vice eslongier, 
Il se doit ou my lieu plongier 
Le plus pres qu’il puet de sa roe, 
Affin qu’il ne verse en la boe 
Pour les extremites muables, 
Car chils my lieux est si estables 
Qui ne se mue de son fort 
Tant puist tourner la roe fort. 
Mais les extremites se meuvent, 
Onques en un point ne se treuvent, 
Ains vont puis dessoubs puis desseure 
Sans arrester une seule heure. 
Mais com plus loings du moyen sont, 
Et plus hastif mouvement ont, 
Si com chascuns concepvoir puet 
En toute roe qui se muet; 


1The publication of this poem is promised by Dr. 
Jos. Mettlich of Miinster i. W. My citations are 
from ms. 0:66 of the Royal Public Library at 
Dresden. 3 
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February, 1914.] 


Car la part du centre loingtaine 
Se muet plus tost que la prochaine, 
Par neccessite naturelle. 
Fuye dont l’extremite telle, 
Fol. 90, vo. Et pense de vertu ensuivre. 


STtanLeEY L. GALPIN. 
Trinity College. 


RoBerT GREENE AND THE ITALIAN TRANSLA- 
TION OF Achilles Tatius 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs:—In his recent book on Greek Ro- 
mances' Dr. 8. L. Wolff has established 
Greene’s indebtedness to Achilles Tatius, leav- 
ing undecided the question of the translation 
used by Greene. Now I have acquired a few 
years ago for about sixty cents a copy of the 
Italian version of Achilles Tatius? and have 
been very naturally amusing myself by compar- 
ing it with the Greek passages quoted on the 
double-column pages of Dr. Wolff’s book. 
There is very little doubt in my mind that 
Greene used the above mentioned Italian trans- 
lation by Francesco Angelo Coccio and it will 
be sufficient for the purpose to quote the Ita- 
lian for the éeppacis on page 399 of the 
Greek Romances. 

mi uenne ueduta quiui appiccata una 
tauola, nella quale insiememente & terra, & 
mare era dipinto. 

La pittura era di Europa, il mare de Phenici, 
la terra di Sidone. 
nella terra era un prato, & una brigata di fan- 
ciulle—nel mare era un toro, che notaua sopra 
i cui homeri sedeua una bella giouane, 
che co’l toro nauigaua uerso Cadia, 
Nella estremita del prato, doue la terra arri- 
uaua al mare, l’artefice haueua dipinte alcune 
donzelle, il cui sembiate mostraua et letitia, & 
timore, gli occhi uolti uerso il mare, 
‘ le mani estédeuan quasi uerso il toro, 
entrauan nella estremita del mare tato auati, 
quato l’6da auazaua un poco sopra la parte 
dinazi del piede. pareua che uolessero correre 


*The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fic- 
tion, by Samuel Lee Wolff, Ph. D. New York, The 
Columbia University Press, 1912. 

* Di Achille Tatio Alessandrino dell’amor di Leu- 
cippe et di Clitophonte libri otto Tradotti in volgare 
da Francesco Angelo Coccio. In Venetia, Appresso 
Domenico, & Gio Battista Guerra, fratelli, 1563. 
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al toro, ma per rispetto del mare temessero di 
proceder piu auati, . . . Nel mezo del mare 
era dipinto il toro portato dalle onde 
sopra gli homeri suoi sedeua la giouane, . . . 
con la. sinistra mano tenendo il corno, 
una ueste di porpora . le mani amendue 
erano distese, l’una al corno, e l’altra alla coda: 
é intorno al toro saltauano i Delphini, 
scherzauano gli Amori, . Amore picciolo 
fanciullo tiraua il toro, haueua le ali tese, da 
lato gli pendeua la pharetra, teneua il fuoco, 
& era riuolto quasi uerso Gioue, & rideua, quasi 
schernédolo, che per sua cagione era diuenuto 
toro. 
Io ueramente lodaua tutte le cose della di- 
pintura, & sopra tutto, come innamorato, piu 
curiosamente riguardaua Amore, che conduceua 
il toro, & meco istesso diceua, Come un fan- 
ciullo signoreggia il Cielo, il mare, & la terra. 
Mentre io cosi parlaua, un giouinetto, il quale 
si trouaua esser quivi presente, disse, ete. 


I should say that Burton’s translation of 
Tatius, from which Dr. Wolff quotes only one 
sentence on p. 482, is derived from the Latin 
version where the above sentence runs as fol- 
lows: qualemque illam rapuit, virginem, uti 
antea promiserat, manere passus est. Ipse 
vero plerisque in rebus tractandis. . . . 

The corresponding Italian text is: si come 
le hauea promesso, la lascid intatta, talquale 
egli Vhaueua tolta fanciulla. Esso poi in ogni 


cosa. 
JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRIEF MENTION 


In Der Arme Heinrich von Hartmann von 
Aue, Uberlieferung und Herstellung, von E. 
Gierach (Germanische Bibl. III, 3), Heidel- 
berg, Winter, 1913, we are for the first time 
offered not only a critically edited text, but 
the complete ms. tradition on which the recon- 
struction is based. The left-hand pages give 
in parallel columns the readings of mss. A and 
B®, while the right-hand pages give the text as 
restored by the editor. The St. Florian and 
Indersdorf fragments are printed at the bottom 
of the page, and the variants of B® are noted 
in the Appendix. The Introduction gives a 
brief but adequate sketch of (1) the Manu- 
scripts and (2) the Editions. The Appendix 
describes minutely the peculiarities of the writ- 
ing of B*, and also furnishes a list of the in- 


rq 
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stances where the reading adopted by Gierach 
differs from those of previous editors. How 
numerous these deviations are may be seen 
from the fact that this enumeration covers nine 
closely printed octavo pages. No commentary 
is added, and for the justification of the read- 
ings adopted we are asked to await the appear- 
ance of an article in a future number of the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. The text 
will undoubtedly be very useful not only as a 
corpus vile for Seminary exercises but as a 
basis for the study of Hartmann’s language. 


Johann Peter Hebel has a humor that is all 
his own, and certain selections from his 
“Schatzkistlein,” notably “ Kannitverstan” 
and “ Seltsamer Spaziergang,” have hence long 
been favorites in German Readers, here as 
abroad. The Schatzkistlein des Rheinischen 
Hausfreundes has now been edited with Notes 
and Vocabulary by Menco Stern (New York, 
American Book Company). The editor does 
not say for what grade of pupils the book is 
intended, but to judge from a number of Notes 
he has in mind pupils still in the elementary 
stage of study. If so, one cannot emphasize too 
strongly the danger of putting before beginners 
the archaic, dialectic, colloquial and humor- 
istically twisted language of Hebel. This is all 
the truer since the editor (Preface, p. 4) is 
inclined to make light of these differences. For 
somewhat more advanced pupils, however, the 
book is a welcome addition to the available 
literature. It is edited with considerable care 
and has a number of effective illustrations. 


In Ovid and the Renascence in Spain (Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1913) Dr. 
Rudolph Schevill has printed an interesting 
but rather diffuse study of the influence of the 
great Roman story-teller upon Spanish prose 
fiction of the Renascence. It examines the 
rise of the ‘Ovidian tale’ (the romance of 
intrigue) in Italy, and then takes up the ‘ con- 
tinuation of the Ovidian tradition’? in Spain— 
especially in the Celestina, in the Tragedia 
Policiana, and in Cervantes’ El Celoso Es- 
tremeno. It discusses two important versions 
of the Metamorphoses, by Viana and by Busta- 
mante, and devotes some twenty-five pages to 
the allusions to classical mythology in Cer- 
vantes. It touches, also, on the endless works 
of Lope de Vega, and on the lyric poetry of the 
sixteenth century. The writer knows his Ovid 
well, and most of his conclusions and infer- 
ences will commend themselves at once to the 
reader. On p. 9 there is an unfortunate foot- 
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note which proposes to restore the name of Ovid 
in a passage of Isidore’s De summo bono (iii, 
13). Dr. Schevill had before him an old black- 
letter edition (of Leipzig, 1493) in which “ the 
illuminated initial at the beginning of ch. xiii 
was never inserted, and the chapter begins: 
[ Jo etc.” “Judging by other squares”, he 
decides that three letters are missing. Ac- 
cordingly, he writes [Nas]o etc., and thus pro- 
vides a subject for the plural verb. But a 
space left for an illuminated initial is usually 
a space left for a single letter; and surely Naso 
etc. is an uncommon way of beginning a formal 
sentence. Consulting two early texts of the 
De summo bono (Paris, 1491, and Venice, 
1483) I find that the first word of the sentence 
is Poete, or Poetg. In the Paris copy the ini- 
tial letter has been duly inserted, in red; in 
the other the initial space has not yet been 
filled, and a small p is printed there, as a guide. 
The long chapter on the Middle Ages (pp. 
6-86) is merely preliminary. It shows, as 
clearly as such things can be shown, that El 
Inbro de buen Amor, by Juan Ruiz, “ betrays 
a thorough acquaintance on the part of its 
author with the Latin poet.” 
W. P. M. 


Mr. Lucien Foulet has just published (Ha- 
chette, 1913. Ilxii+321 pp.) an edition of 
the Correspondance de Voltaire, 1726-1729, 
embracing the extant letters by or to Voltaire 
during his stay in England. The instructive 
group of letters thus detached is edited with 
scholarly care and clearness. This moment in 
Voltaire’s life, so important for his own de- 
velopment and for subsequent French literary 
history, stands out clearly from what went 
before and what followed, and lends itself to 
separate treatment. In the introduction, the 
abundant footnotes, and the ten appendices, 
the editor has gathered and analyzed all that 
seems to him to throw direct light on the Vol- 
taire of these three years. Incidentally it also 
throws light on the England and France of the 
time. Mr. Foulet has shown most unusual 
skill in molding these diversified materials into 
a book that, without any sacrifice of the neces- 
sarily somewhat complex critical apparatus, is 
attractive and interesting from cover to cover. 


ERRATA 


In the third paragraph of Dr. Tuttle’s review 
of Tesson’s Méthode naturelle, January, 1914, 
p. 27, a Greek omega should stand in the blank 
space before the parenthesis, and the A after 
the next semicolon should be a turned h. 


